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‘e9 62% 3 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
bi FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


CULTIVATION OF THE POPPY IN CHINA. 








No. a dated British Consulate, Kew Keang, the 22nd November 1871. 





Trom—E. Corporne Bazer, Acting Vice-Consul, Kew Keang, 
o—The Secretary to the Government of India, Froxanciat Derr. 


It is not in my power to add much to the information which has been. pre- 
viously aoe you ma a to the cultivation of the poppy in China q 
Referring to 4 uery No. 3, ita pears certain that this cultivation is extend- 
mopeere bly. athe undetailed nature of the information obtainable by _ 
renders it difficult to compare this year’s crop with the last; but — 
Seana ce Seine. whe S anemia on the subject ire 
hesitation that the two years have seen a notable increase in 
saree opium. 




























province of Kianghsi, it has been stated in } 
“js tultivated to some extent in the sou err, 


























» di of ng their revenue 
Query 5).—The extension of poppy cultivation of course in 


~ responding increase in the consumption of native opium. The native gr 
- however, can never seriously affect. the consumption of the Indian im 
Once accustomed to the superior flavour and potency of the latter, 

- smoker would dream of preferring the native variety, which in fact is. 
ployed for p of adulteration, or consumed by the poorer classe 

i even by them the moment they can afford the larger price of 






Indian drug 
It is often supposed that the inferiority in strength of the native 
"may be accounted for by the ignorance and incompetence of the cultive 
who do not possess the experience of their Indian competitors. But bot 
~ Chinese and Foreigners who are acquainted with the subject write in 
_ this to the peculiar nature of the Chinese soil, the products of which are a 
- invariably deficient in strength and quality; witness the insipid fruits, the 
tasteless vegetables, the weak and flavourless tobacco, and’a hundred other in- 
stances. Even the most carefully cultivated product of China, its tea, is un-— 
doubtedly inferior in strength, and many consider, in quality to the tea of | 
Assam. WE as 
It appears then that the Chinese drug must always be inferior to the — #3 
_ Indian; so long as this is the case, the opium smoker will continue to give the 
_ preference to the latter, in spite of the large difference in price, and the con- — 
| elusion is certain that the consumption of Indian opium can never be seriously — 
_ affected by the competition of the indigenous variety. 
_ The native opium consumed in this vicinity is brought from Ssu-chiian. — 
 -Thatsproduced in Yunnan, Kneichow, and other localities scarcely ever finds its 
‘way to this neighbourhood, as the expense of transport renders it dearer on” | 
~ grriyal than even Indian opium. sk 
(Query 6).—Ssu-chiian opium is sold here in packages weighing 6 catties 
at from 18 to 20 tls. per package. Allowing 16 packages to the picul, the 
_ price would vary from 288 to 820 tls. eee, 
For your further information, I beg to enclose copy of an articleon Chinese 
an taken from the Chinese Materia Medica of Dr, Porter Smith, published o 
this year at Shanghai :— . Legs 







Extract from Dr. Powrer Sitrtn’s Work on Chinese Materia Medica. xt 
4 Opium.—O-fa-yung, O-pien, Ya-pien, Yang-yen :—These words are all, e h 
| Gntended to imitate the Arabian name for oe Bh *Afioum,’ or the Persian er be iat, 
It is possible that the resemblance of the handsome flower of the poppy to that of the H 
may have partly dictated the use of Fu-yung opium, coming perhaps from Arabia or Persia, © 
‘been known since the Mongol dynasty, at least in China. In the Ming dynasty it came — 
more general use in medicine The Pen-Tsan describes its collection from the poppy just 
e flowering in a very clear way, and mentions the fact of its regular sale as a d Tt 
hen given as an astringent and sedative, in dysentery, diarrhea, rheumatism, brain rons 
leuc , dysmenorrhea, and spermatorrhoea, but generally in combination with other 
the present time all this practice has dropped out, and the drug is branded with « 
and illegality which belong to the habits of opium-smoking and opium 
pert Pees or smprinalorg + mpetienmly 9 ae 
uet 0 re of Yung: , in west of the province of Yi in 
* iar rengearte ioe Bg, Papel ciaata ‘Geun ao 
the i uen is that it was in 























































drug of the for 
d Dr. R. A. Jamieson a percen of 6°94 of morphia. It is li 
with mud, — i and he oly a, — — the fruit of, 
_ is positively extensi tam: wil an i ium-in general 
huen drag, according to MY fichaoas comes from Kai-chan and Pi-hienm in that 
ce.* More extract for smoking Yen-kan, or Shuh-yen as it is called, is said to be ot 
¢ Sze-chuen opium than from the Indian uct. Yunnan opium and that from — 
are called ‘ Nan-tu,’ all these forms of the or being derisively spoken of | 
foh-tu,’ medicinal earth. This is a good quality of drag, but is Liege ie 
ad alae ed Province. Pagu opiam from ae ee, - i 
£8 ields a extract. arge quantity of opium, some of it of a. 
kind, Ta toss in Honan Province, a inigely consumed on the spot, 
poo mpeg Ying-ching-hien, and places in Hwang-chan-fu, all in Hupeh, produee 
ae uria, and in fact all parts of the Chinese Empire prodnce more or less of this 
ich is sown in the tenth month and is secured by the third month of the next year. 
ug i red on a large scale by mixing the ashes of the opium pipes with the raw c 
fuailtates the making of the watery infusion, which is further filtered and evap 
the consistence of a thin extract, which is combustible in the opium pipe, held 
_ flame of a small lamp, Water dissolves from one-half to three-fourths o ordinary ¢ 
_ but nothing is lost by the Chinese practised manipulator. The extract i usually 
_ the keepers of the opium saloons, who are heavily taxed and squeezed. The rich people. ai 
dhist priests make their own extract. The burning of this extract in an incomplete fas! 
is carefully practised by the Chinese, yields a smoke containing incomprehen: 
compounds unknown to the chemist, but producing. by int 
: onary vessels a stimulant or some perfectly indescribable effect, unknown to all br 
_-aetoal smoker. Of the effects of this habit all have heard only too much. The moderate use 
of the pipe is not incompatible with the health of most of those who practise it. The posi | 
"necessity of improving or increasing the extract used leads to the loss of the ional, 
digestive, and sexual powers, or, in other words, to the ual degradation of the man? 
the habit may be suddenly and permanently broken off is a fact of frequent experience. 
| use of amoneated valerian-tincture, the employment of nux vomica and other’ tonics, 
 tempe smoking of the powdered root of the Aucklandia costus, and, above all, the 
provision of wholesome food for both body and mind, are amongst the plans which may be 
“adopted along with occasional disciplinary measures for the eure of a habit perfeetly free | 
any mystery as to its cause or consequences. Prepared opium is exported from China at th 
_ present time. ce 
eae a * Opium Cultivation. . 
The Pekin Gazelte of October 15th contains the following representation by one 
" Censors with reference to the growth of the poppy :— ss , 
| Memorial by Wu Chén, Superintending Censor of the Chekiang Circnit— _ P 
Your servant, kneeling, memorializes, requesting that the practice of assessing the k 
duty on growers of the poppy) may be forbidden, in order to further the execution. 


ede 


* 


_it suspicions prevail and obstructions easil 
ly myer prohibiting the enitivation of the 


i ieee w themselves remiss in 
ped rigiriog de pevection ty eqcietine ies 
d for. due tion 
Neverthelees, in despite of the iterated issue of im 














4 oe a 
ho said that it is a questi grate 
it of revenue, it would seem at least that the 
at the ports and rat pad wguascs pry at even Ds as no 
subjects are engaged in the carriage of the 5 wi 

should fall only upon merchants and traders; to assess farmers with the 
should be collected only from the trading class is wholly unwarrantable, 

‘a native of the province of Sze-chuen, has learnt that not only is the illegal cu ti 

py not prevented by the District Magistrates, but that actually an Esra duty is 
eir idea is, that it: 


d by them in rtion to the amount of land-tax paid. i iat | 
eans easy to obtara the full amount of revenues which they are bound to collect, 
ey pay no attention to. 


Hh method of levying the tax is extremely convenient to them, 
that traders, on the other hand, manage tovescape taxation, whilst the farmer alone 
burdened with difficulties. The policy of encouraging agriculture and keeping the trader doy 
‘thus wholly lost sight of; and the action taken is, moreover, not in accord with the i peri 
a prohibiting the cultivation of the poppy. It is obvious that when the officials of « 
Government levy a duty of this kind upon the farming class, they cannot but be conscious that 
| they are directly conniving at the practice, whilst the farmers in paying such an Ngo 
Fee ment are naturally emboldened openly to continue the cultivation. Hence it Ho 
that the laws remain unexecuted. Your servant feels it incumbent upon him to request that a 
/ decree be issued, laying injunctions upon the Viceroy that stringent orders be given to his 
subordinates to the effect that in so far as the duty in question is concerned, steps should only — 
_ be taken to maintain supervision over mercantile traffic and forbidding the imposition of a duty 
_ in proportion to the land tax, to the detriment of the agricultural class. Thus it will be plainly 
| impressed upon the mind of the people that husbandry is one of. the highest interests of the 
» State. Shuuld there still be any who are less of evil in their greed of gain, and who 
_ continued the illegal cultivation in despite of ibitions, the local authorities should be 
ired tokeep a strict eye upon them and inflict'the punishment which their offence deserves, Ee 
If officials themselves wilfully continue to levy the impost, it should be permitted"to the farmers 
~ to denounce them, and they also should have due punishment meted ont to them. By this 
means, both officials and people being mutually on their guard, it may be hoped that exhorta- 
tions and punishments will be duly regarded, and the laws will be carried into effect. Your — 
| Servant submits the expression of his humble views, and entreats the sacred glance of Your . 
Majesty thereupon. 
_ To the foregoing memorial the following imperial reply was issued on the 5th October :— 
_ With reference to the memorial by the Censor Wu Chén, stating that he has learnt that — 
the District Magistrates of the province of Sze-chuen have not yet prevented the illegal cultiva- 
tion of the poppy, and, on the other hand, levy a duty in proportion to the land-tax, which prac-— 
tices he proposes shall be forbidden, it is the duty of the heal eutbetting strenuously evel 
the cultivation of the poppy where carried on among the people, With respect 
on opium, this impost is collected from the trading class, and no right exists to ‘it 
the cultivators of the soil. If the facts be ax stated by the Censor, obedience is not. rightly 
_ yielded in the province of Sze-chuen, whence it arises that the abuses cited by him have come — 
| into existence ; and it is to be feared that a similar state of affairs may likewise prevail in other 
_ provinces, Let stringent orders be issued by all the Viceroys and Governors concerned, direot= 
g their subordinates to take cognizance only of traders in the levy of the opium duty, and 







































































“fe ridding them to assess the impost proportionately to the land-tax, in order that 
; against. Notifications must also be issued from timé to time i 


ha 
ans) 


“may be — warning 
osama violation of the enactments they would commit by illegally cultivating the 
is. Bes ANS 








No. 1116, dated 10th February 1872, ; 
* From—R. B. Cuarman, Esq., Secy. to the Govt. of India, Fixanctay 
___ To—Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Kew Keang, China. es 
desired by His Excellency the Governor 
ge the receipt of your letter No. 2, d 


n ply woerey to vou the thanks 

















“qamiearion OPERATIONS IN THE N. W. PROVINCES DURING ce x 
a YEAR 1870-71. ¥ 





Meer, Ne, 16081: dood beh ee neat 6 Gorcenct at ecgion partis So Walk. Kiuad 
» — A8.—Comparative Statement of irigition and rin-‘all in the Canal Districts of he Novth-Wentern 


BS. rot neh ponemie iy sepel § illahs, 
—Statement in acres of crops i in zi 
C3.—Statement in acres of crops itrigated in Canal Divisions. 


4 


OxsERvATIONS.—The areas irrigated during the past three years have been 
as follows :— : day 
4* 


Acres. 
1868-69 ri ee oe dine 1,441,917 
1869-70 aS nr an sg 1,089,673 
1870-71 | 2 a 1,051,355 


2. The total area Seteated: ‘this year + falls short of last year’s returns tay 
38,318 acres: in the khurreef returns there was a decrease of cen acres, 
while in the rubbee an increased area of 65,154 acres was irrigated : 


8. ‘The decrease in the khurreef area has been explained in Resolution — 
of His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, No. 1503, dated 19th May, to be due 
to the abundant and favourably distributed rain-fall as compared with that of 
1869-70, which was fitful and uncertain. 


4, The rain-fall during the rubbee season was chiefly confined to the 
months of Jan and February; there was no rain in November and March 
(both months of high demands for Peas mee and only a small quantity yer 
locally distributed in the months of rand ha a This will accoun 
toa pe extent for the increase in area irrigated 


: _,£his increase was pretty general idvonbaie the Doab, the only ged 
diatriehs ‘which show a decrease being Saharunpore, Cawnpore, and Humeerpore. | 


6. The district in which the largest increase took place was Bareilly, — 
amounting to 17,486 acres, or 185 per cent. more than | 


* This is Pier ge 

partial in 1869-70.* Etawah also shows an increase of about — 
— and Kyle $4 34 per cent. on the rubbee. The Doon, Bijnour, and 
Futtehgurh also show a considerable increase. 


ee 7. The rubbee crops on which the increase chiefly occurred were— 
Wheat e Ss if e 77,931 


Other cereals * as ns oa 6,830 
feo “ _ While there was a decrease on’ vain pea a 20,781 


ear . The increase on wheat, amoun to over 20 per cent, on last eee ie 
_ returns, is apparently due to the dry Oetobe: and November, tl yrs | 
Bade which prevated in Mah, dying up the fields just t before the spe 1 
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CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1872. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 





4 Sorriemenr to the Gazerre or IwpiA will be published from time to time, containing suck Official Papers and 
tnformation as the Government of India may deem to be of interest to the Public, and such as may usefully be made known. 

Non- Subscribers to the GAZETTE may receive the SUPPLEMENT separately on a payment of siz Rupees per annum if 
delivered in Caloutta, or ten Rupees eight annas if sent by Post. 

No Official Orders or Notifications, the publication of which in the Gazerre ov Lxpta is required by Law, o 
which it has been customary to publish in the Cawcurva Gazer, will be inciuded im the SUPPLEMENT. For 
Orders and Notifications the body of the Gazerre must be looked to. 








GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


REVENUE REPORT OF THE IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT, NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES, FOR THE YEAR 1869-70, 


Nos. 147—631., dated 20th February 1872. 
OBSERVATIONS—By the Government of India, P. W. Dzpr. 


Osservations.—The principal feature noticeable in the irrigation operations 
of the year was a considerable falling off in the total area irrigated, and conse- 
quently in the revenue realized, as compared with the previous year, but still 
exhibiting a good advance on the year 1866-67, in which the highest results up 
to that time been attained. 


2. The following table shows the areas irrigated during this and the three 
subsequent years :— 




















Year. Ganges Canal. | Bastern Jum™m8 | Doon Canals. | Other Canals. | Total. 
1866-67 634,734 239,555 8,852 100,249 983,390 
1867-68 538,456 182,544 11,988 $3,492 761,480 
1868.69 1,078,399 274,101 14,228 75,195 1,441,918 
1869-70 780,406 251,067 10,429 47,711 1,089,673 





——= = SESS SS 
From this it is observed that, though there was a decrease of 352,305 acres, 


as com: with 1868-69, there was an increase of 328,133 acres over 1867-68, 


% 


and 106,223 acres over 1866-67. 





ne | 
Foes 









3. The gross revenue for the pa year amounted to Rs, 25,69,792 
Rs. 31,47,161 in 1868-69, or a of Rs. 5,77,369, but an increase ¢ 
Rs. 3,95,361 over that of 1866-67, which amounted to Rs. 21,74,481, 0 


4, The return from all the works throughout the North-Western Provin: 
ces, after deducting maintenance charges and establishment, amounts to Ks, : 






13,67,035 on a capital of Rs. 2,70,07,049, equivalent to Rs, 5°06 per cent. This 


capital sum, however, includes expenditure on surveys for new works, and on 
the construction of the Agra Canal, from which, of course, no return can be 
derivable until it comes into operation. Excluding such sums, the return 
amounts to 5"13 per cent. The long-di item of enhanced land revenue 
has likewise been excluded. Were this added at the moderate rate of 12 annas 
per acre, there would be an additional sum of Rs. 8,17,500 to be credited to the 
canals, and the net profits would be increased to 8-20 per cent. 


5. The decrease in the irrigated area is ascribed to the heavy rains which 


fell gm September and October, and so rendered the usual early waterings _ 
bee crops less necessary. N otwithstanding that the total rain-ff 






the year was in excess, the rains were fitful as well as delayed, and consequen 


it is said, the people were apprehensive of a recurrence of drought, .and eager iy 


applied for water for the autumnal crops, so that the area irrigated during that 
season was oh heard by 18,000 acres than in the previous year of drought. 

















merease has taken place principally among the more valuable staples, as 
lows :— 
; Years. j Sugar, | Rice. | Indigo. | Cotton. 
| 
con, i a | 87,050 | 97,867 77,976 8,265 
1868-69 ., sa 97,555 111,019 76,687 52,992 
IOI -| 104,596 117,548 130,248 55,888 
= a = = ne 











6. The extension of the sugar and indigo cultivation is remarkable, and 
the fact that the latter is almost entirely due to the growth of small factories, 
owned and managed exclusively by Natives, is noteworthy. It is stated that 
“there are many hundreds of such factories in the Allyghur Division of the 
Canal,”—a sure indication that the increasing wealth of the land is passing into 
the hands of the people themselves. ’ 


7. The fact that the monsoon irrigation would gradually increase y til it 
rivalled or exceeded that of the cold weather or spring won is a point which 
has frequently been maintained as showing the necessity of designing canals 


so.as to carry a 21 i volume of water at that season instead of confining their , 


capacity to the cold-weather supply. . 


8. The relative acreage irrigated and revenue realized from the G 
Canal during the respective seasonsof rubbee and khurreef, were as followe tes 





Acroagel oe 


Revenue. 


















e principal diminution of the gross income ooours on the Ganges 
attributed by the Superintending Engineer, as far as water-rate is 
med, to the copious rains which fell late in the autumn ; but he points out. 
i that “the tillers of more than 438,000 acres found it table to pay full 
_ water-rate for what they took afterwards, and this shows not only how 
surely and steadily the benefits of irrigation are being discerned, but also of | 
- what great value after-waterings are.” fake 
_ 10. The decrease in plantations is said to be owing “ to their having been | 
' rather overworked during 1868-69.” . 
Pe Megs. agi WT) es for “ Revenue management” and “ Maintenance,” which 
constitute the “ Working bye eset are higher this year than for any previous 


year, but bear about an eq percentage to the gross revenue as they did in 
1866-67. 
12. The following table exhibits the results on the Ganges and Eastern 
Junta Canals :— 
Taste D * 
Ganges Canal. 













H'er cubie foot of dis- 
charge. P 


r§ FI 3 F Per mile of canal. 


Per mile of rajbuha 








Rs. 
1867-68 .., | 15,635,524 890 
1868-60 ... | 24,41,969 | 361,319 1679 | 4,32,873| 17°73) 7,04,222/ se51 | 525 
1869-70 ... | 18,091,883 | 876,600; 19°91 | 6,55,200) 29°36 9,81,050| s927| 407 











Eastern Jumna Canal. 






































33 Ne ae eRe’ 2 me 
1807-68. | 483,140] 72,370) 1497 | 69,003 | 14°30 ed 2927 | 519 |3,716 su | 00 | 162 |1,088,| 287 | 0775 | 1897 
1988-69... | 0,25,450/ 92,515 | 1319/ 71,539 / 1143] 1,56,058| 2602 | 60s j 4812 | 1,087 |2281 | 163 /1,185 | 255 |osee |ana7 
1869-70... | 6,11,664| 90,721] 1483 = 74,400] 1247 an| 27°00 | 600 4,705 ry 102 | 1.270 ar | ower 2533 











13. Itis said that the falling off in the receipts of the Ganges Canal 
makes the result unfavourable, and one point more particularly urged, is that 
the greatest portion of the expenditure on ‘the Chitoura Falls occurred within 
the year, instead of being distributed over the previous year as well; but as 
there has been a still larger sum expended during the current year on other 
Falls, it will probably be found that a similar outlay will be necessary until 
all the Falls have been more or less remodelled, wal the maintenance charges 
will therefore continue high. 

14. There has also been a steadily increasing cost in “ Revenue manage- 
ment ” as is evident from the following figures :— 












in 1866-67, the “Revenue management” charges 


















nearly 50 per cent. The total cost of Hstablishment likewise shows an abs | 
increase of Rs. 70,344 over that of the previous year, while the result of the. 
whole year is, that the “ Working expenses” have risen again to nearly 50 
per cent., while those of the Eastern Jumna Canal shows but little varia- 
tion. The attention of the Government of the North-Western Provinces 
should be drawn to this increasing expenditure. The reasons advanced are 
hardly sufficient to account for it satisfactorily, as the additional cost on the 
Ganges Canal is not so much a relative, as a positive, increased outlay. 


15. There has been a great improvement, however, in the collections, 
the outstanding balances during the year under review being Rs. 3,400 out 
of a demand of Rs. 23,41,000. In the Meerut Division particularly, out of 
the large demand of Rs. 18,21,000, 99-9 per cent. were realised, showing 
that the management, though more costly, has been very satisfactory, in- 
asmuch as the revenue is actually and punctually assessed, and thats the 
demands are promptly realised. 


16. The gross return from a cubic foot of water per second was but Rs. 378 
on the Ganges Canal, whereas on the Eastern Jumna Canal it was Rs, 538. 
Consequently the financial results during the year under review have been less 
favourable for the former, the net return, exclusive of enhanced land revenue, 
being 4:09 per cent. In the previous year it amounted to 7:22 per cent., but 
in 1866-67, the best of all the preceding ‘years, it was only 3°50 per cent., so 
that the year 1869-70 shows an advance of one-half per cent. in the net returns, 
Were the enhanced land revenue levied on the acreage irrigated credited to 
the Canal, it would raise the returns to about 6°6 per cent. 


17. The proportion of “flow” to “lift” irrigation on all the canals is 
shown in the following table:-— 




















= - =< SSS ere 
> ° Flow. Lift. 
1867-68 se vite seo oon oe oss oes aur if 638°0 82-0 
1869-70 eee — 04 op aed so ons ose oes 735 265 


and indicates a steady improvement. In the Etawah Division of the Ga 
Canal, the proportion has been raised from 27°34 per cent. in 1865-66 to 52°91 
per cent. in 1869-70. 

18. As regards the wastage of water, the fines levied this year under 
this head have been Rs. 2,494 against Rs. 7,476 in the previous year. It is 
remarked that “it was to be expected that there should be a decrease in the 
fines for wastage of water in a year when it was much less sought after,” but it 
may be inferred that the wastage was actually less, 

19. The receipts from navigation amounted to Rs. 33,796, which is 
Rs. 5,000 less than during the previous year. his decrease is owing, first, to 
the canal having ret: 25 or nearly two months during the year ; and next, — 
to the accident to the Jaoli Lock, which hampered the traffic for three months 
more. The average number of boats plying on the canal was 448, the up-traffic 
was 5,759 tons, and the down-traffic 20,557 tons, aggregating 26,316 tons, 
The average freight for cotton was 13} pies per ton per i ap of other goods 7 
pies. The distance which the goods were carried is not stated, so it is not — 
possible to calculate the actual saving to the country effected by the reduced 
cost of carriage, accidents notwithstanding, ; Pegs 
20. Eastern Jumna Canal.—This Canal has continued to maintain its 
‘satisfactory results. Notwithstanding that the rains were so much more fayour- 
able than during the previous year, there does not appear to have been 

titags: is qe 


























A glace aE Megs RE TOL fer © Teena eae ea 119,163 3,11,592 


Rubbee ve meets hace ned oe be me one 131,904 2,72,250 


_ The average supply passing the head at Kulsea was 1,305 cubic feet during 
the khurreef, and a 735 edits feet during the rubbee. 

21. The total capital expended amounted to Rs. 19,15,599 ; the gross 
revenue to Rs. 6,11,644; the working expenses to Rs. 1,65,171, leaving a net 
intome of Rs. 4,46,473, or 23°33 per cent. on the above Capital outlay. The 
working expenses of this canal amount to 0-657 of a rupee on each acre 
irrigated, while the revenue averages Rs. 2-436 per acre. : 

22. Doon Canals.—The irrigation and revenue of these canals remain 
stationary. Tho income amounted to Rs. 38,284, the profit. being only an 
r cent. The value of these small works, it is said with truth, is not to | 
jadged by their financial results, for, without them, there could be no population 
or cultivation in the Doon at all. The Rajpore and Beejapore Canals give 

returns of over 6 and 7 per cent. on their own cost, but the general percent 
is reduced by the cost of the works situated in the wilder parts of the country 

which no great return can be expected for many years. é 

23. Agra Canal.—This is still in process of construction. The expendi- 
ture up to the end of 1869-70 was Rs. 10,18,580. 

24. Bundelkhund Works.—These work at a loss of about Rs. 8,288. per 
acre, owing partly to some of the landholders b&ving a prescriptive rigift to 
free irrigation. Improvements on these works do not seem to be feasible at 

resent. " 
. 25. Rohilkhund Canals.—It is stated that these canals show a loss of 
Rs. 44,333 during 1869-70, attributable to the diminution of revenue, and to 
the increased cost of establishment employed on the surveys which have been 
carried on for new canals and which has been charged to revenue. The 
construction of the new canals will, it is added, put an end to these losses, | 
26. The remarks in the concluding section of the Chief Engineer’s report 
regarding the administration of the Department, show that satisfactory results 
have followed the introduction of an improved procedure in revenue manage- 
ment, in the adoption of stringent measures for the check of wastage of water, 
and for securing prompt enquiry into all questions of overchatge of water-— 
rate or erroneous measurements of land. 
27. Attention has also been paid to drainage and for the removal of 
obstructions thereto caused by the canals and their subsidiary works. 
* 28. The general results, though not’so financially as those of the 
previous year, have been on the whole satis actory. 
ae te The Report was réceived nearly a year and a half after the close of - 
the year to which it relates. The delay in its submission was partly due to 
‘the illness of the Chief ee It is hoped, however, that future reports 
_ will be submitted very much earlier. They should, as a rule, reach the Gov- _ 
_ ear ian tag to admit of their being reviewed in the following 
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rpEr.—Ordered, that copies of these observations and of the Report , jhe 
de tothe Secrotary of Stato, the Financial Department, and th 
ons soe ics ; er . 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL OF INDIA, ASSEMBLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING 
» LAWS AND REGULATIONS UNDER THE ghia) oF 
THE ACT OF PARLIAMENT 24 & 25 VIC., CAP. 67 


The Council met at Government House on Wednesday, the 28th February 1872. 


PRESENT: 


‘ His Excellen the Vi and Governor General of India, x. 7. 
- His Honour the Tisidonant Governor of Bengal, giainre 4 
- His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, ¢. c. B., G. c. s. 1. 
_ The Hon'ble John seaseyy m 
*y The Hon’ble Sir Richard Temple, kK. c. 8. 1. 
_ The Hon’ble J. hae Stephen, Q. c. 
» ~The Hon'ble B. H 
Major General the go be H. W. Norman, c. B. 
The Hon'ble J, F. D. Inglis. 
: The Hon'ble W. Robinson, Q,.8. I. 
The Hon’ble F, 8, Chapman. 
The Hon'ble R. Stewart. 
The Hon’ble J. R. Bullen Smith. 
~The Hon'ble Fr. R. Cockerell. 


CONSOLIDATED CUSTOMS Act AMENDMENT BILL. 


_ The Hon'ble Sm Ricuarp Tempxe, in moving for leave to introduce 
for the farther amendment of the Consolidated Custom et, 2 









“4 










the Bil:— “Sade i 
The object of this Bill is to abolish certain ‘ General which 
"under a provision of the Consolidated Customs Act, out of penalties imposed unde: 
and which at present can be employed only in the reward of informers and persons 
assisted in seizures under the Act. : ety 
“« Jt is thought more convenient to transfer the sums so accumulated to the credit of Govern- 

ment, and thus render them available for the general purposes of the State, providing all 
charges from the general revenues.” . ‘ 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


EXTRADITION BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Srern=n introduced the Bill to consolidate and 
the law relating to offences committed in Foreign States, and moved that it be _ 
referred to a Select Committee with instructions to report in a month. 
- He said that he had obtained leave to introduce this Bill some time since, — 
and the Bill he had now to introduce had been prepared in consultation with 
the Foreign Department. He had very little to say about this Bill, except 
that, firstly, it was most necessary to consolidate the existing law, which was — 
at present scattered over more Acts than one; and, secondly, he wished to 
point out that the Bill did not in any way alter in substance the present posi- 
tion of the Government in regard to Native States. In regard to some of the 
Native States, there were arrangements in force regarding extradition ; this Bill 
would in no way interfere with them. But in almost every Native State in 
India it had been the practice to invest the Political Agent with power to try 
offences committed in those States by British subjects. That was an ar- . 
rangement for which precedents might be found, to some extent, from 
Euro experience. The Consuls of European States exercised power o 
that kind in Constantinople and in other places. It had been exercised with- 
outeany question whatever in every Native State throughout Northern India: 
Mr. STEPHEN was not quite certain as to the practice in Southern India. At 
all events, the power of the Political Agent to exercise such jurisdiction existed, | 
and it was not proposed to alter it, but simply to put it on a legal basis. 


As to any Native States in which it might not hitherto have been. the 
practice for the Political Agent to exercise this power (if any such there were), 
the Bill recognized the power of the Government, as against its own subjects, to 
erect Courts of this description, but it had nothing to do with-its right as 
between Government and Government toerect them. The propriety of erecting 
such Courts would be a political question. The ition of no Native State 
would be altered by the provisions of this Bill. If such Courts had been. 
erected, they had been erected according to the existing practice ; if they had 
not already been erected, the question whether or not they should be ere: ee 
was a political question between the Government and the Native Siate concerned, _ 
and it was a question with which the legislature had nothing whatever todo. __ 


- There were, however, some further provisions in the Bill, which were in. _ 
tended to remedy certain defects in the existing law, which would, Mn. Rabie 
thought, be welcomed in every Native State, and the necessity for which had 
been yery much felt. He alluded to the extradition of offenders in the ease — 
of crimes committed by them in Native States. There were some provisions in 
the existing law on this subject ; but they were not in a satisfactory. Re ee 
crimes for which extradition might be required were at present very lot 
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‘Seiweast gts the Bill would be received in a spirit of frien 
the Native States: it was introduced with the view of 
tration of justice. more expeditious than at present. As 4 
j ts who made themselves liable t6 punishment and left the tates 
into British territory, they would be liable to be arrested and handed — 
over to the Political Agent in that State, who might, in the case of every such | 
British subject (not being a European British subject), direct him to be tried by 
the Courts of the territory in which the offence was cowmitted, if the Govern- 
_ ment of India consented to that arrangement. The effect would be that those 
_ $tates which established a regular system of administration of justice would be — 
"a ‘placed in i noma by which they would be authorized to try offences commit- 
ted in their States b y Native British subjects. European British subjects in 
Native States would be placed on the same footing as that in which they stood | 
-t> in regard to offences committed by them in other parts of the country. 


_ The Motion was put and agreed to. 


4 ADMINISTRATOR GENERAL'S ACT AMENDMENT BILL. | 


The Hon’ble Mr. Sternen also introduced the Bill to amend Act XXIV 
of 1867 (the Administrator General’s Act), and moved that it be referred to a 
Select Committee with instructions to report in a month. “He said that this — 
was a very short Bill, and not one of very general importance. It had two 
objects and but two sections. The first section provided that the Adminis- 
trator General’s Act might be extended to parts of India other than 
those in which it was at present in force. There was a considerable European 
community in many parts of Native territory, and the Administrator General _ 
had no power to deal with the effects of Europeans who died there. That was an 
omission in the Administrator General’s Act which it was intended to supply. — 


~The second section of the Bill related to a matter in which the public 

certainly had little interest, but which had given rise to questions between the 
x lute and the present ‘Administrator General. The law declared that the 
bw istrator General was to be paid by a percentage on the estates which he- 
- distributed, and he was uthcatod to take, at the period of distribution, one | 
and a half per cent. commission on the amount. Some years ago, in the — 
' late Administrator General, Mr. Hogg’s time, a question arose as to what — 
 eonstituted a distribution. This question was referred for the decision of the 
_ Government, and the Government gave a decision upon the subject to the 
' effect that, when an Administrator General set out an account or otherwise | 
dealt with an estate at the request of the executor, it was a distribution. This — 
decision continued to be acted upon till the present time. At the death of 

, the present Administrator General, Mr. Broughton, was appointed, — 
L agai: uestion,‘in which the public had no interest, arose as to ct 
at which the one began, and the other ceased, to take tage. As | 
_ Kishan said, the 3 et was of no publicimportance. But it was neces- _ 
sary that ld. be. deci ie ought, no dubs, to get the advantage a ong end 
Administre He ought, no doubt, to get the advantage at one 
: oer of is Tr af ices but no one Administrator General ought to _ 

iy The. provision in thie. Bill id -been so. fekated. seit) 
Ussednintal of India ten bear ago, and he migl 
sesteteg to the satisfaction of the, sf apooangersip nn 
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Phe Hon'ble Mn. Srermey, in moving for 

_ prolong the operation of Act XV of 1867 (Panjab M 

"Payee Municipalities were established under Act XV of 1867, and in. 

_give the system a trial, it was enacted, in the first instance, for five year } 
‘Act was on the verge of expiring: the period of time for which it was enacted 
was allowed to run very close, and the Panjiéb Government was reminded 

of the fact by a communication from the Legislative Department. ‘The 
had been found to work very well, although there were one or two slight 

ations which the Panjéb Government suggested. He had nothing to say on 

‘the subject at present beyond asking for leave to introduce the Bill: if any’ 

discussion did arise it would arise at a subsequent stage of the proceedings — 

on this Bill. ; +; Happen: 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 











TRANSSHIPMENT OF GOODS ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


_ The Hon’ble Mr. Sreruen, in moving for leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend Act XX of 1867 (to authorize the transshipment, without payment of duty, 
3 goods imported into Calcutta, Madras and Bombay by steamers), said that this 
Bill also was of no general interest. Act XX of 1867 authorized the Govern- 
ment to permit the transshipment of opium, without the payment of duty, in 
the case of goods imported into the ports of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 
At the time that Act was passed the ports of Burma were not thought. of : 
it was now thought desirable that such transshipment should also be authorized 
at the ports in Burma. It was proposed to invest the Government with power’ 
to extend the Act to any port it thought fit. 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


es CARRIERS BILL. 


- hie Hon’ble Mr. SrzpueN, in moving for leave to introduce a Bill. to 
amend the Law relating to Carriers, said that this Bill required a little more 
comment than the others. It was a Bill of very considerable importance, althou 
it was not likely that any discussion would arise upon it at present, is 
Lordship and the Council were aware that the Contract Law had long been under 
the consideration of a Select Committee of the Council. It had been seruti- 
nized by the Committee which sat upon it with the utmost care, and been 
under the examination of the Committee for at least three years. Mr pon bai EPH 
hoped, after this long period of incubation, it might soon become part of 
the law of India, It was originally intended that the Carriers’ Act and a 
of the gare | Act, which at present regulated the Law of Carriers in 
dia, should not form part of the Contract Law. It appeared to him that it 
would be a decided improvement to introduce these enactments into the 
Contract Law, so as to make that law as complete as possible. He had not a 
doubt that that would be the right and convenient course; and, ingly, — 
a new chapter of the Contract Law was drawn up, to consolidate the Carriers’ _ 
- Act and a part of the Railway Act, and to put the whole matter on a satisfactory — 
footing. That chapter was forwarded to the Public Works Department and the — 
Financial Department (which were the Departments principally interested in _ 
the subject), in order that the Committee might have their opinion as to the 
manner in which the present Bill would affect the Railways in which the Sta 
was so largely interested. An exceedingly strong expression of opinic va 
received from the Public Works Department, to the effect that the law was at 
teed teste, Seas wry state, and that we could oon aloe a W. 
_ England (as Mx. Srernen had proposed) without jooarsing very. gre: 


1ience. The law as it stood was contained - i 
‘not very well drawn in itscéand. partly Cee s 























ides ald sah bua as ha bake’ a ‘and co difficulty 
d been found in construing these different pro visions in such a manner as to 
form them into one law. It was p Proposed tod draw the Bill so as to fit these 
into the Contract Law, eral principle of what was 
in accordance with the law of England, namely, that Carriers 
ne the term the co & Br yor can the Government) should be liable for 
if them and be able to limit their liability by 
entering into ae proven The Public Works Department wrote an 


to the effect that these proposed restrictions would be most mischievous ; 
‘that ee Dcpertcnens gave it as its opinion that the liability of Railways for injury 
should be absolute, except only as to certain specified things, and that 
should not be able to exonerate themselves from liability for damages 
by a variety of accidents which they ought to prevent. Mn. SrerHen 
not go into the subject now; but when the Bill was introduced, he might do 
so more fully. 


, The Committee on the Contract Law, after reading this opinion, were, 
speaking, disposed to agree with the Public Works Department; but 
felt that it affected the interests of the Railway Companies so largely: that it 
be impossible to carry the Bill through without hearing them. ~ Accordingly, — 
it was Sasseemined that these sections should, as originally proposed, be omitted 
from the Contract Law—that is to say, that Mr. Srermen’s proposition should 
be withdrawn, as the Committee did not think it would be worth while to 
postpone the passing of the Contract Law until the opinion of the 
Companies and other parties interested in the subject could be Precio § 
On the other hand, it was felt to be clear that very great inconvenience 
did exist with regard to the Law of Carriers which ought to be remedied. 
It was therefore determined that Mr. Sreruen should introduce a Bill on 
the subject, and that it should be read as part of the Contract Law when passed. 
The Bill would be submitted for opinion ; it would of course have te be 
sent home to England for the opinion of the Boards of the Railway Com- 
panies, in order to hear what they had to say on the subject, and would be 
taken into consideration next cold weather. The Contract Law would, in 
the meantime, be submitted to the Council without that chapter. 


The Motion was put and agreed to, 


The Hon’ble Mr. SterHEN asked leave to postpone the presentation of the 
final Report of the Select Committee on the Bill for declaring what laws are 
in force in the Panjab. 


Leave was granted. 
BURMA COURTS BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Stepuen asked leave to postpone, also, the presentation . 
of the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to regulate the Courts in 
‘British Burma. 


_ Leave was granted. 


eae HIGH COURT JURISDICTION (SIND) BILL. 


_ The Hon’ble Mr. Cuarman, in moving for leave to introduce a Bill to | 
bie on doubts as to the jurisdiction of the High Court over the Province of 
_ Sind, said that the Bill would be of a purely declaratory character. The 
Het Court of Bombay had never exercised jurisliction in- the Provinee of 

= and it was certainly not the wish or intention of the Government that 
y should do so. There was, however, a case now pending before the High 
rage ee See sutediction had been raised; and it was just 

o that, * Presidency” 
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ho Motion woe pot lected to. 
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PATTERNS AND DESIGNS BILL. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Srewarr said—* My Lorp: I have the honour 

for leave to introduce a Bill for the protection of Patterns and Designs 
Manufacture, and, in doing so, I shall venture briefly to describe to the 
what I conceive to be the necessity for such.a measure. 


' . J think it will not be disputed that every person who has an sobedie 
right, by invention or acquirement, to any specific design, and who is 
to conform to suitable regulations in the matter, has as clear a title to have 
that right recognised and enforced as the owner of any other property of a 
like nature can have ; and, in fact, the law of England affirms this rineiple” - 
by certain Statutes "which protect the proprietor of duly regist designs 
st imitation of such designs, if such imitation be effected in En gandonaa | 
' against the sale in England of such imitation, whether it be effected there or 
elsewhere. on 


“ But these Statutes have not been extended to India, and, this being so, 
the proprietor of a design registered in England is not protected against the 
imitation of his design in India, nor can he, in India, restrain the sale of any 
imitation of his design, while the local proprietor is equally unprotected, 


* Common sense and the precedent of English legislation must satisfy us, 
I think, that this state of things should not be allowed to continue; but it is 
not on the ground of theoretical justice alone that I deem legislation necessary. 
Nuifferous instances have arisen of imitations of designs, registered in England, 
being imported into and sold in India; while I am informed that, at this mo- 
ment, there are persons in this immediate neighbourhood part of: whose trade 
it is to imitate designs which have been registered in England and found 
suitable for India; so ) that legislation appears, not only theoretically right, but 
practically necessary. 

“The measure which, if the Council shall give me leave, I propose to sub- 
mit, will provide for the extension to India of the Statutes now in force in 
om yay with such modifications and additions as may appear to be expedient; 

the result, if the Bill shall be wpe into law, will be that the owner of a 

| design registered in England will be protected in the enjoyment, in'India, of _ 

_ the rights and privileges which he already enjoys in England, but of which the 

existing state of our law deprives him; while the local proprietor will have — 
conferred on him, so far as this legislature can confer them, the same righta—", “ 
rights to which I think he already possesses an undoubted moral claim, — by 


“Tt may be thought that the provisions of the Penal Code 
trade-marks are applicable to such cases as I wish to provide for; but I 
~~ stand that it is more than doubtful whether a design is a trade-mark “ 
and at all events, it is well, I think, that there should hes emetly Sam 

_ process.” 
fd The Hon’ble Mr. Srernen said that he had only one ot 
make with reference to this Bill, which he was sure the Counce 
- obliged to the Hon’ble Mr. Stewart for introducing. It was the 

on which the hon’ble hens made, in reference to the ; 
Code as to pro breneincitperg ng W 










aes —— The Hon'ble Wor. ~ Seay Chapn 
: the Mover. 
e Bill to amend Act XXIV of 1867 (the. Administrator. Ger 


+) ——— The Hon’ble Messrs, Inglis, Chapman, Stewart, Bullen Smith ai 
kerell and the Mover. 
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9 H. 8. CUNNINGHAM, 
Offy. Secy. to the Council of the Goor. Gent. 
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exports OF COTTON FROM THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND THE 
, a Kenge ae 
No. 55C, dated Camp Khangaon, the 22nd February 1872, 
From—Hanry Rrverr-Carnac, Esq., Commr. of Cotton and Commerce with the Govt. of India, _ | 
To—The Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. : ee pe wa 
In continuation of former correspondence, I have now the honor: ) “ 
- forward, for the information of your Chamber, copy of a statement showing 
‘approximately the exports of cotton from the stations of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company in the Central Provinces and the Berars, from the — 
commencement of the present season up to the 10th instant. cus iat 
"9. It will be seen that, up to the above-mentioned date, the uantity rs St 
eotton sent down to Bombay amounted to 68,144 full-pressed bales, 15,443. 
half-pressed bales, and 16,619 dokras, making a total of about 89,126 Bombay _ 
bales of half a kandy each. As compared with the figures of former years, 
this season’s exports stand as follows :— <a 























Exports from the commencement of the Season up to the 10th of February. Mi 
—== — 7 = I TN 
Full-pressed Total 
| hades: | Half-pressed. Dokras, reduced to baleast? | 
1869-70 See 17,679 19,232 9,177 39,970 
1870-71 ons 30,418 14,469 8,842 47,834 , ace 
: te 
1871-72 af 68,144 15,443 16,619 | 89,126 ~ e 
———— = — > SSS tT a 


» 8. The exports then of the present season up to date do not fall far 
- short of double the quantity exported during the same period of the | 
season, 1870-71, and are actually considerably more than double that of the — 
corresponding period of 1869-70. The increase is to be noticed at all the — 
stations, save indeed Nandorah, which no longer exists as a cotton station, ~ 
Khangaon having taken its plate, whilst the exports from Wurdah (Hingun- — 
ghat) and Oomraotee are especially remarkable. <a 
4. In my former reports I have stated my opinion that, owing to the | 
scant rain-fall in parts of the Berars and in the adjoining country, a falling ty 
off in the total exports from these provinces is to be expected. The above = 
figures will doubtless suggest that this view may after all be i ect. I 
should be glad if this should turn out to be the case. But I fear that the 
supplies that have already been brought into the market may. easily 
accounted for, and that we must still be prepared to see the season close ea 
with an sa already predicted. He 
5. The season has undoubtedly been an early one. The jowarree (millet) Vt 
crop in many parts of the Berars being poor, this ‘the saldientars eS va 
harvested without difficulty. This made labour plentiful, and the cotton 
were thus picked and the produce brought to market earlier than usual, — 
again the bad season has undoubtedly caused distress. Gold which has 
known ‘to fetch as much as-Rs. 17 and Rs. 174 a tolah, has been 
_ from Rs. 16 to 15} per tolah, and silver ornaments also are to 
_ cheap, At’one time apprehension was entertained regarding — 
| rf regar , 
|. of the Government revenue. But, this has nearly ek ae 
ee ever, been ob to sell their produce without delay; fe 






















to hold back, and this has thrown on on the market ¢ 
i ded to this the recent high prices have attracted many 
Obs tas cas sonst Gk tricone etoc tig 
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ci ho ere 


ears. . m * ht 
: pve tonal apply chiefly to West Berar, where the want 
: Bas most severely felt. As one goes east matters improve, for the L 
has been more plentiful. The exports from Oomraotee and Hingunghat have 
- heen exceptionally large, and the reasons given above hold good in East Berar 
also. In the Wurdah Valley, the season, as already reported to you, has un- 
- doubtedly been good. Here also prices are doing much to attract large supplies. 
rices continue as at present, much of the cotton which is generally taken 
‘or home consumption may find its way to Bombay, and this may to some = 
ent affect the exports. I see no reason, however, to alter the estimate 
"already submitted to your Chamber that, consequent ‘on the partial failure of 
the crop in parts of the Berars, we must be prepared for a falling off of about 
20 per cent. on the total exports from these provinces. Your Chamber have — 
already had before them the facts on which this opinion is founded, and they 7” 
‘are in a position to judge for themselves of the likelihood of its being correct. 
J. “It is satisfactory to see the increase in the supplies from the Nerbudda — 
Valley. The-figures of this and former years are compared below :—- ee 


Hrports from the Nerbudda Valley. 









































Dokras. | Equivalent to Bales, 
0th February 1870 a 1,960 653 Wats 
‘loth rowed 1871 ros 4,361 1,454 : 

- Up to 10th February 1872 as 14,336 4,779 








— eotton sent down is large. During the present season out of a total export 
equivalent to about 89,126 bales, 68,144 bales, or about 77 per cent., have’ 

~ een full pressed. This result is compared below with the exports of former — 
years :— ; 



















Total-exports | No. of full-p Percentage Bi od ; 
uivalent to Bales. Bales. full-pressed, : “ 





Season 1869-70... a 39,970 17,679 |. 4a 
Se ET ae 47,834 30,418 64 


ga es ae 24 89,126, 68,144 THe) 





9, The small State Railways to Khangaon and Oomraotee are doing re 
work well, as the following will show :— 33 ee 
Quantity of Cotton carried during the present season up to 10th February. 







Full-pressed. | . Half-pressed. 


18,843 | * 410 
28,211 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. - 


STEPS TAKEN TOWARDS THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE INDORE (STATE) RAILWAY. 


No. 41 R, dated 26th February 1872. 
From—The Govt. of India, P. W. Depr., 
To—Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 


The correspondence ending with your Grace’s Despatch No. 39 of the 9th 
June 1870, related to the undertaking of the Maharajah Holkar to place a million 
sterling at the disposal of our Government in aid of the expense of a railway to 
*unite the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in Nimar with Indore. The negotia- 
tions which resulted in this were reported to your Grace on the 29th March 1870, 
and, as mentioned to be our intention in the 11th para. of our Despatch No. 40, 
we took immediate steps for commencing the survey of the line. 

2. A reference to a map will show that the investigation of the country 
between the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and Indore demanded much engineéer- 
ing skill, as well as time and labour, before the Government could be justified in 
accepting any particular alignment. One point only was fixed, and that a termi- 
nal point, Indore; and though it was considered of gredt importance that Mhow 
should be on the line, if conveniently and economically possible, it is evident that 
this advantage must be foregone if found to be inconsistent with other and more 
imperative considerations which naturally present themselves in fixing the diree- 
tion of any line uniting Indore with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and the 
decision of which practically determines the location of the railway. Indore and 
Mhow are both situated on the Malwa table-land, Mhow being near to the edge of 
the abrupt scarp which bounds it to the south, and which is broken into short 
spurs aflording but little base for gaining height, the Nerbudda River flowing 
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at no great distance from its foot. The considerations referred ito are three in 
number, viz. :-— . : 
(1).—The descent ‘of the Vindhyas. 
(2).—The crossing of the Nerbudda River. 
(3.)—The junction with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

8. As regards the junction with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, it will 
be seen from the map that, owing to the change in the directions of that line, the 
bifurcation of a railway to Indore cannot be ata point much to the west of 
Khundwah without adding unduly to length, nor can it be far to the east of that 
station without involving a long and expensive detour above the Ghats which 
would place Mhow on a branch. Moreover, it would add materially to the length 
of the route to Bombay, which is undoubtedly the natural sea-port of the traffic of 
this line. , 

4, A further consideration presents itself in deciding on the point of june- 
tion, viz., the unhealthy character of the jungles which intervene between the 
existing railway and the Nerbudda River, and which are to some extent traversed 
by that railway, and extend north of the Nerbudda as far as the foot of the 

indhyan ranges, whose lower slopes they also cover. Water, too, is a serious 
difficulty throughout the greater part of this tract. 

5. The Nerbudda River flows near the foot of the mountain range, and, 
therefore, as the river crossing and the ghit ascent to the Malwa plateau are con- 
tiguous, these two obstacles must be considered together, Floods in the Nerbudda 
rise from 60 to 120 feet according to the section of the channel, and have a sur- 
face velocity of from 20 to 30 miles an hour. The cold-weather discharge is 
small, and the bed is rocky, but the channel varies considerably in width, and 
it is desirable that a bridge site should be chosen where the foundations may be 
laid without much difficulty, and without resorting to spans of excessivelength. 
Thus, in determining the direction for a railway to the Malwa plateau, we have had 
ndt only to consider its length and the distance to be traversed to and from the 
sea-port, but to choose a ghit ascent as well as a crossing of a formidable 
river, and to endeavour to select such a line as will present least risk in the 
execution and maintenance of the works by reason of the unhealthy character of 
the country to be traversed, 

6. The complicated problem thus presented for solution demanded early and 
close attention, and we saw that only a preliminary reconnoissance could be made 
during the remainder of the working season after the financial negotiations for the 
construction of this railway were brought to a favourable termination. Their 
result was reported to your Grace on the 29th March 1870. By the 15th April 
the Engineers began to take the field, and by the 14th June, when the rains which 
setin on the 5th of that month precluded further field work, Mr. Crawf 
Campbell, who had been appointed to the charge of the survey, had collected 
sufficient data to enable him to submit to us before the close of the following 
month the results of an admirably conducted preliminary enquiry. 


7. The general result arrived at by Mr. Campbell was, that the line should 
leave the Great Indian Peninsula Railway either at Khundwah (352 miles) or Jawar 
(362 miles from Bombay), that it should pass by Sunnawad to Kheree, where he 
proposed to cross the Nerbudda 2 miles south of Barwaie, and ascend by the 
Choral Valley, passing through Mhow to Indore. The proposed Nerbudda cross- 
ing was thought to be favourable, as the lift of the floods is only 65 feet, and the 
cold-weather channel may, it was expected, be easily spanned. The works on the 

ghit ascent on this line would be very heavy. The summit would be reached with 
a continuous incline of 4 miles on a gradient of <;, having about 1,200 yards of © 
tunnelling and three lofty viaducts, but with no gradients worse than ~!, on other 
parts of the line. The gradient of the incline could, it was shown, be reduced, 

_ only with great outlay, and there is no reason to anticipate such a traffic on tks 
Tine as would justify @ large expenditure in an improvement which would reduce 

_ the locomotive working expenses only. vty, ch ggg eas ghee 








8, In his preliminary report Mr. Campbell enumerates eight different passes 
ghits from the Maunpoor Ghit on the west, by whichthe Agra and Bombay 

Road is carried to the Baughlee on the east, by which it was some ten or 

years ago proposed to carry a line of railway towards Agra. 


9. The Maunpoor Ghit, it was evident, should be rejected, not only in 
‘consequence of the great extra length of new line that its adoption would involve, 
but also on account of the second ghft south of the Nerbudda and of the Taptee 
River, both of which would have to be crossed. 


10. Similarly, the extreme East Ghit, the Baughlee, could scarcely be 
approved of, involving as it does an extra length of 12 miles of new railway. Tt 
is true that this ghit ascent would admit of a grade of rss without much diffi- 
culty, and the crossing of the Nerbudda would be favourable, but the line would, 
on the whole, cost at the least as much as a shorter but steeper graded line. Mr, 
Campbell, in fact, estimated the cost to be 50 per cent. more than his Choral 
Valley line. But supposing the cost to be equal, the additional 12 miles of new 
line required is not the only disadvantage of the Baughlee Ghat location. It 
would add 29 miles to the lead to Bombay, the natural port to be considered in 
connection with any Indore Railway scheme. It would traverse an unhealthy and 
desolate country, where water is a difficulty, and it would place Mhow on a branch, 
Moreover, the limits within which extra length may be allowable in order to gain 
a better gradient, would be exceeded by this line, considering the probable traffic. 


11. Of the remaining six ghiits, we had facts regarding two—the Simrole 
and the Choral. The Simrole was surveyed by the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way Engineers, and a line traced :— 


Miles. Chains, Gradient. 
With 4 87 of so 
Fy ae 8 31 of ve 
Pe 4 22% of ris ° 
Total ... 12 304 of ar and steeper grades. * 
—— —— — 


besides five tunnels, aggregating in length about 1,900 yards, and six lofty 
viaducts. The Nerbudda River crossing would require a central span for the . 
cold season channel of 500 feet. 


12. Of the Choral Ghat the particulars have been given, and the Lodhya 
Ghat might, it was thought, be utilized in connection with the former, but it had 
not been at all sufficiently examined. 

18. On its east is the Simrole already referred to, and between the Simrole 

and the Baughlee is the Peepuldah Ghat, of which nothing was really known from 

_ a professional point of view. One objection to the Peepuldah is, that if adopted, 

how would have to be accommodated by a branch, and unless this ghit were 

‘found to offer great advantages, it would be excluded from adoption by reason of 
the great additional length of new line that it would demand. 


14, So also as respects the Chota and Mota Jam Ghits, no exact facts were 
on record. They are on the west between the Choral and the Maunpoor Ghits, 
but if these ghits should on examination prove at all superior to the Choral or 
‘any ghat to its east, it was probable that the line could be carried across the 
Nerbudda at the Kheree crossing. It is evident, however, that this would 
involve the passage of much cross drainage. On the other hand, the jungles 
on the south of the Nerbudda that would have to be traversed by a more 
crossing are very deadly. Moreover, the ground between their summit and Mhow 
was reported to be much broken by ravines. : 


_ 15. The information obtained by the preliminary reconnoissance and thus 
_ Summarised was evidently insufficient to admit of our accepting the Choral Ghat 
ae and it was, therefore, nece: to order further investigations with the 
So either of finding a better ghat than that through which the Choral river 
flows ; or, failing that, to prove and to place on record the grounds for the 








conclusion that there is no better ghit within the specified limits. Mr. rss ba 
accordingly took the field immediately the season permitted, and we now ha 
the honour to report to your Grace the result of the last season’s work, which 
includes skilfully executed topographical survey of part of the Vindhyas 
range, and a project for this railway. 

16. The scheme as considered by us is not complete in details, as, a 
the designs are prepared, the estimates for sixteen miles of railway between 
top of the ghit and Indore are not ready, the Officers engaged upon that division 
having had extra work thrown upon them in the Vindhya surveys. 

17. For acomparison of the several lines and ghat ascents, we refer your 
Grace to pp. 36—7 of Mr. Campbell’s Report. 


18. The general result is, that Mr. Campbell has confirmed his preference 
of last year for the ascent by the Choral Valley. After full consideration of 
the various lines examined and reported on, with the aid of Mr. Molesworth, 
our Consulting Engineer, we have accepted this line. We are of opinion that a 
railway capable of being worked throughout by locomotive power should be made, 
and we are satisfied that, looking to the tratfic that may be expected, we should 
not be justified in incurring the greut outlay that is shown to be necessary in 
order to avoid the long gradient of 4. The length of this incline is, however, 
reduced to 34 miles, and its cost- to £ 114,000, and the length of tunnelling 
now proposed is less than 300 yards. No other part of the line is on a worse 
gradient than ;},, and though steeper grades could be introduced in places, it is 
shown that no sensible economy would result. 


19. Khundwah is adopted as the junction, because it is an engine-changing 
and refreshment station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, has been occupied 
for a long time by Europeans, and has been proved tobe unobjectionable in a sanitary 
point of view. It is the largest town in these parts with about 10,000 inhabitants, 
arid the Bombay Government and the A gent to the Governor General for Central 

dia are in favour of its adoption. The only reason for proposing an alternative 
was to find the line of shortest length for construction between Indore and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. To save 9 miles in through distance to and 
from Bombay, it is certainly worth while to avoid a junction in the jungles, at Jawur 
for instance, though it would lead to a small saving (perhaps 2 miles) in the length 
of new line. 


20. Starting, then, from Khundwah, the line falls 434 feet to the Nerbudda 
in 87 miles. It then rises in 13 miles about 308 feet. In neither of these 
sections are-the works heavy, and the 50 miles are estimated to cost £181,000 
without stations, rolling-stock, shops and residences. This gives a mileage cost 
of £3,600. 

21. At the 50th mile the ghat work really begins and continues for 19} miles 
to the table-land: ascending 945 feet in this distance, of which 432 feet are gained in 
the +; incline. The cost of this section is estimated at £276,000, and eliminating 
the 3} miles of incline costing £114,000, the remaining 16$ miles of this section 
are estimated at £9,672 per mile. - 

22. ‘The last section of 16 miles from the ghat summit to Indore is roughly 
put down at £93,900, or £5,780 per mile, but this amount will probably be 
reduced when the estimates are submitted ; although there are three large bridges 
aggregating 660 lineal fect of water-way, which will swell the cost of this small 
section. 

23. A sum of £200,000 has been put down for the Nerbudda Bridge, 2,500 
feet long, but notwithstanding the height of piers required, it is expected that the 
bridge will not cost so much. 


24. Including this amount the Engineer's estimate for the 86 miles of metre 
gauge line is £751,000, and adding £1,000 a mile for rolling-stock, stations, 
station machinery and shops, the cost as estimated by Mr. Campbell may be taken 
at £840,000, and including Engineering Establishments, £ 900,000, geese 













ximately correct view of the probable cost, we determined to i ‘te 
for the execution of the work to be done in India on a schedule of rates ai 
ecification similar to those on which we recently let a contract for the ¢on- 
- struction of the railway between Agra and Sambhur to Messrs. Glover and o., — 
and we desired our Consulting Engineer for State Railways to inspect the country, _ 
-_and to prepare a design for the Nerbudda Bridge, after he had learnt the a 
é foundation and the quality of available stone. For our orders on this © 
‘project we request a perusal of enclosure No. 2, from which it will be observed — 
that there are several details to be settled by our Consulting Engineer, who is now 
on tour. — ' ‘ 











* 
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26. Many influential firms submitted tenders which varied much in amounts, 
some being far above the estimates of our Engineers, which we thought were 
‘sufficiently liberal, while others again fell below those rates. Such variati 
‘might be expected, as the cost of extensive works in the Nerbudda Valley 
‘has not been thoroughly ascertained. Among the lowest tenders was one from 
Messrs. Hood, Winton, Mills and Oag, a firm which iy well known in Bombay, and — 
which has been engaged in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway for 
many years in the valley of the Nerbudda. Messrs. Hood, Winton, and Co. are, we 
believe, a wealthy firm, and as their rates are certainly under those at which we 
could expect to construct the railway departmentally, we have entrusted the work 
to them, and our Solicitors are now drawing upa formal deed of contract. In the 
meantime a commencement will be made without delay. The contractors will 
carry out materials and construct the line north of Khundwah. Rails, sleepers and 
bridge-work being delivered to them by us at that station. 


: 27. The railway from Khundwah to Indore is one presenting considerable 
‘physical difficulties, and we have therefore described the project in more than ysual 
votail. We now ask for your Grace’s concurrence in the commendation we have 

iven to the staff engaged on the survey, and for the approval of Her Majesty's’ 
i oabamant to the steps which we have taken. 





GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT, 


COAL OPERATIONS IN THE GODAVERY DISTRICT. 


~ No, 864, dated 14th February 1872. 
*  From—The Secy. to the Chief Commissioner, P, W. Dept,, Central Provinces, 
" Po~-The Seoretary to the Government of India, Public Works Department. 


ees 


In continuation of this office letter No. 5049, dated 6th of last November, I _ 
“gm desired by the Chief Commissioner to forward herewith of a letter 
No. 10-42, dated 20th ultimo, received from the Superintendent of Works, 
very Circlo, upon the progress of coal explorations at Ti i sipce: 
bre bas -, 29th of December, together with a copy of a re- 
Pec aiaees Mh Tenvary. port* by Mr. Vansta soeciaipetons ey a map 
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No. 10-42; dated 20th January 1872. 
From—t'he Superintendent of Works, Upper Godavery Circle, eee 
To—The Secy. to the Chief Commissioner, P. W. Dept., Central Provinowsh es 








I have the honor to submit a further report by Mr. Vanstavern, dated 12th. oa 
January 1872, upon the progress*of coal explorations at Tipperpenti since the ~~ 


29th of December last, together with a map of the locality showing the sections . 

of the borings made. Sh ster 
9. When progress was last reported the borings which were in progress . 

were Nos. 24 and 25, but of these No. 25 has since been discontinued, as Dr. 


Oldham, who has visited the coal-field in the interim, considered that it would 
be more advisable to put down a trial boring in a new position than to continue 
No, 25 at present. 

8, Tnconsequence nothing moreshas been done in boring No. 25 than was 
detailed in last progress report, and another new boring No. 26 has been com~- 
meneed upon the Daverapilly Hill near the point marked upon the map, and 
some progress has been made in boring through the surface rock, 

The object of this new boring is understood to be to see whether or not a 
seam of coal exists at a higher level than those already found in previous 
borings, as the experience gained in other parts of India would seem to prove 
that the products of such high level seams are more valuable than those of seams 
found at a lower level. 


4, In boring No. 24, however, the boring has proceeded for an additional 
depth of 18 feet since last report, of which 16 feet are coal and 2 feet shale. 

The whole section obtained at present from this boring, which has now 
attained the depth of 217 feet, shows that coal exists in 5 seams, having 
a total thickness of 23% feet, and varying in thickness from 1} foot to 12 feet, 
tha last 20 feet of the boring showing two seams of coal, of which the upper 

_ Seam is 12 feet and the lower seam 6 feet in thickness, or in all 18 feet of coal 
to 20 feet of bed, the two seams being separated by but two feet of shale. : 

The lower seam of 6 feet had not been passed through when the report 
was despatched, so that, although the thickest seam passed through does not 
much exceed that found in No. 16, the total thickness of the seams in this bed 
is much superior, being as 23§ in No. 24 to 16§ in No. 16. 


No, 60, dated 12th January 1872. 
From—T. Vanstavern, Esq., Executive Engineer, Workshop D. 
Upper Godavery Circle,” ¥ ih iia 
To—The Officiating Superintendent of Works, Upper Godavery Circle. 
In continuation of my letter No. 55, dated 29th December last, I have the, . 
honor to submit further reports on coal-boring operations at Totapelly. 


-\ sha aastanar te ; 

ly reporte sab “iss pa -- 199 2 

Coal ile ae sae nA oe 10. 

Shale ose 3 Aan no at Le beets 
Coal "Oi "ean 


On the arrival of Dr. Oldham, the iriii of No. 25 was sith d aes: 
hole put down in Daverapilly Hill near Gogubacks. ie ea co | 
No. 26 Bore-hole, 
Surface soil ot Hn eee et | ie itn t 
Sandstone i a me ih ve OED Vint! 
Be I am now going up with Dr. Oldham to show him the borings at L 
and on my return will have the position of No. 26 bore-hole levelle : 
marked on the map. ; - Je, 
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- Scembennt eat a Re te 
Bees Fer: Memorandum on Cotton growing in Egypt. et 
~~ It is usual in the winter or early spring to till the land several times with 
a primitive kind of plough, and in the month of March to work it into ridges of © 
about 3 feet apart. In April the seed is steeped for 2+ hours in water to soften — 
it. It is then sown in little holes scraped or made with a dibble in the sides of 
these ri at about 18 inches distant from each other; in each hole ten or 
more s are placed and then covered up with earth, The land is then irri- 
gated once every ten or twelve days. When the plants appear above the soil, 
the superfluous ones are uprooted, and only one or two are left growing from 
each hole. The fields are then weeded, and irrigation is continued every 12 or 
15:days. Inthe month of October the first pods are gathered as they ripen 
throughout the months of November, December and January. iy t 


About 2 bushels of seed are sown per acre, but this is in reality a much 
larger quantity than necessary. se 


The yield in well cultivated land is from 10 to 12 ewt. per acre, but the 
ordinary yield is not more than about 6 or 8 cwt. 


. Some cultivators have tried the plan of not watering the plants after the 
first gathering of pods, but the general opinion seems to be that irrigation ought 
to be continued, , 


» "The cotton referred to is that which is now commonly known in eommerse 


as Beyptia ian cotton. It is not that which was originally indigenous in 
It is the produce of seed originally imported from the Sea Island and i a 
of America. 


Memorandum on Cotton cultivation in Egypt. 


On well cultivated properties the same land is only appropriated to cotton 
once in every three years, the crop being exhaustive. Much of the ground is 
flooded at high Nile, and the water allowed to remain on it until the river falls; 
it thus derives the benefit of a copious absorption of alluvial deposit, and when 
the water recedes, it is exposed to the sun until the surface is in a condition to 
be well worked by ploughs and harrows. This is done three times in January 
or February, the ground being made as clear as possible and finally turned up 
into drills; then, if artificial means of irrigation exist, the water is let on ten 
days before the sowing, and while the earth is yet moist, holes are made to 
receive’ the seed. About five grains are dropped into each hole and then covered 
up. It is well to soak the seed in water for 24 hours, but the practice 
is exceptional. - acl 


A better result, however, is arrived at on good land where a much smaller 
quantity of seed is used, and the holes are made wider apart. For this reason 
th » superabundance of plants have to be thinned out involving considerable 
bor, and when the trees are too crowded, neither air nor sun can enter fre 
re the cotton crop early. The labor of picking is also he ee when 
cient space is not left between the rows, as the children break the branches — 

efforts to struggle through them. — Reteingsiaats: 






et, 
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ts The best/period for sowing is consi ) be i ne 
the 20th of April, but in the neighbourhood of Cairo and in the warmer 
inces a-fauch earlier period may be adopted with suceess, whereas _ 
and/on cold po lands, the latest sown fields often present the n 
spearance in June. na x t 


There are two systems of cultivation,—one called“ Babip,” or by the natural _ 
inundation of the Nile; the other “ Misgoweh,”’ where pumping engines ees 
wheels, and other artificial aids are resorted to, and by which water is let int 
the drills every 10 or 15 days in the early stage of the growing crop and — 

_ frequently at intervals before the Nile rises to a height sufficient to supply natural 
irrigation. A fair average crop is of 3001bs. of clean cotton to the acre, «— 
but on good land as much as 900 Ibs. per acre is known to have been raised. 


Three hundred and fifteen Ibs. of common cotton in seed should give 100 
Ibs. of clean cotton, but the finer descriptions show a less favorable render, and 
15 Ibs. of the finest Sea island cotton in seed would probably yield. about — 
80 Ibs. of clean cotton. When the trees have a tendency to grow too tall, they 
should be topped with a pruning knife which causes them to throw out robust 
lateral branches. 


The gathering begins early in September, and the great picking is in 
October and November. The last pickings are in January and February; the 
trees are then cut down or rather uprooted. Great care should be bestowed . © 
on the separation of dead and discolored cotton from the first quality. This 
ought to begin in the fields; the children employed in gathering it working 
in threes,—the first taking the clean, white, well opened pods, the second any 
discolored ones and what may have fallen and got mixed up with leaves, and 
the third the refuse and pods which would never open properly from blight, 
igsects, or cold fogs. ‘ 


The gins best suited for Egyptian staple are those made by Messrs. Platte 
Brothers, of Oldham, 40 inches wide and driven by steam at 600 to 800 re- 
yolutions in a minute. : 


(True copies.) 


ALEXANDRIA, 
25th October 1871. H. E, JACOMB, 


Under Secy. to Govt., Bombay. 








_ ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR apt 
GENERAL OF INDIA, ASSEMBLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING  — 
en LAWS AND REGULATIONS UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF Wea 

{ _ THE ACT OF PARLIAMENT 24 & 25 VIC., CAP. 67. ; he 


fe 
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_ The Council met at Government House on Tuesday, the 5th March 1872. 
armas PRESENT: 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India, kK. T., presiding. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. . 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, G. c. B., G. C. 8. I. 

The Hon’ble John Strachey. 

The Hon'ble Sir Richard Temple, kK. ©. 8. I. 

The Hon’ble J. Fitzjames Stephen, Q. c. 

The Hon’ble B. H. Ellis. 

Major General the Hon’ble H. W. Norman, c. 8. 

The Hon’ble J. F. D. Inglis. 

The Hon’ble W. Robinson, C. 8. I. 

The Hon’ble F. 8. Chapman. 

The Hon’ble R. Stewart. 

The Hon’ble J. R. Bullen Smith. 

The Hon’ble F. R. Cockerell. 


NATIVE MARRIAGE BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. SterpHEN moved that the adjourned discussion on the 
Bill to legalize marriages between certain Natives of India not professing the 
Christian religion be further adjourned for a week. He said this was the day 
upon which the adjourned discussion and debate was, according to the fornial 
resolution of the Council, to be resumed. He had now to move for a further 
adjournment for one week. The object of this was to give hon’ble members 
of the Council full time to consider certain papers which had been received, 
some from the Madras Presidency and several from the North-Western 
Provinces, a few days ago. There had not been full time for the consideration 
of these papers by the members of the Council. He did not wish to enter 
into any discussion upon the matter at present, but simply to state publicly 
that he, for one, should oppose any lengthened adjournment; and, as faras he 
had any thing to say in the matter, he trusted that it might be finally dis- 
of when it was next brought on in one way or another. He stoke this 
opportunity of making that statement for this reason amongst others: A 
few days ago a petition was sent up by one of the Indian Associations 
asking for a further adjournment of two months to afford them time to make 
their representations. As an adjournnient for six weeks had already taken 
place, and as this matter had been before the public in one shape or another for 
he Ee length of time, Mr. Sreren thought that whatever the Association 
to say upon the general principles of this Bill might be said in very much 
less time than two months. And he might observe that an application fora 
"6. pe grid for two months was equivalent to an application to postpone the 
tion of the Bill until after the Mover of it left the Council, and 
until after the constitution of the Council had been considerably shines It 
was in fact analogous to the. House of Commons form of moving the — 
measure should be read a third time six months hence. 


He did not wish to discuss the matter any further; he only wished to 
guard himself against misconception, and wished it to be od that 
i @ Bill would be disposed of on the next occasion when it came up before the 






‘The Motion ‘ans put and agreed to. 








Western Provinces of Bengal, but also those parts of the Lower Pro 
gal to which the Permanent Settlement did not apply. As to the 
itself, Mn. Sruruey would at present say but little; but he wished to make — 
some general observations with reference to this Bill, and to two other Bills — 
which bis friend, the hon’ble Mr. Cockerell, would move for leave to in 
_ ata later stage of the proceedings. Mn. Srepuen had had the honour of holding — 
' the office which he now held for the last two and a half years, and he was now __ 
about to vacate it. During that time, considerable steps had been made 
‘in execution of the scheme for consolidating the statute-law of this country. He ~ 
. Was happy to be able to say that, if this Bill and the other two Bills which would — 
be introduced by his hon’ble friend, should finally meet the approval of the — 
Council and pass through it, the process of consolidation would be carried out — 
_ with regard to the Bengal Regulations as. far as Mr. Srurapn thought it was 
desirable they should be consolidated. He knew that the Bengal Regulations. 
were regarded with a sort of fondness by many of those who had ini ue 
them; and it would be presumptuous and out of place in him to say that they 
“did not deserve the high character which they had enjoyed, They were the 
instruments by which the Government in this part of the country had for a 
number of years carried on the administration, and the general result certainly 
showed that they were well adapted for the purpose. At the same time he must 
remark that there were considerable objections to them: they were enacted 
_ ata time when there was very little technical law, and very few means for 
gia the law with technical care, in the Provinces to which they ap. 
plied. They were couched in language which contrasted favourably indeed with 
the intricate and cumbersome verbiage of contemporary Acts of Parliament ; 
but the language was very cliptical; a great deal had to be supplied by the 
sense of the reader; it was not always exact; the arrangement was ex- 
tremely intricate and confused in many instances; and they embodied a large” 
quantity of matter which had ceased to possess any interest other than a his- 
torical*interest, which they would always retain. spel 
So much for the Regulations generally. He did not think that any one who 
was acquainted with them would doubt that they wanted consolidation, pion 
and re-arrangement. Mr. Sreruen was happy to say—thanks very much to 
the exertions of his friend, Mr. Cockerell—they had been consolidated” 
re-arranged to such an extent that, with these three Bills, the whole ofthe 
Regulations would be wiped off with qaly a few exceptions. Of course, it was’ 
cA on meng to wipe out the Permanent Settlement and some other Re ions 
ich, for a variety of reasons, it would be unadvisable to interfere with; “Mn” 
Streruen believed that, when these three Bills should be finally disposed 0 
there would not be above thirty Regulations left, and these ‘Regulatior 
_ would have very little to do with the ordinary working of the law of | 
- The further observations 
ich ere were to: im , 
proposed they should be dealt with. He hoped 
__ to introduce and publish them in the Gazette before he left the co 
__ fore the Governmentile!i Calcutta, He hoped to introduce them ix 
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ar sh ie iy “ gg waco 
deal with them, and if he and the il th 
consolidation. raga EASELS 
‘one other matter with regard to these Bills to which 
attention in the presence of His Honour tlie Lieutenant- 
. The ations in question related partly to Bengal and partly to” 
th-Western Provinces. One of these Bills—the Mortgage Bill—would — 
rly refer, not ae to the Lower and Upper Provinces of Bengal, but also — 
Panjab and Oudh. Nothing could be farther from Mr: Sterien’s wish, ~ 
- than that this Council should legislate in such a manner as to interfere with the 
jurisdiction of the Council of Bengal over which His Honour presided. The Bills — 
ye would be drawn so as to extend to Northern India generally; but it would be a 
‘subject upon which His Honour would no doubt express his opinion, whether it 
might not be a more convenient course, with regard to some of these Bills, that 
the Bills by this Council should be confined to the North-Western Prov- 
-inces or Upper India; and that similar Bills should be introduced into the Bengal 
Council for Lower Bengal. That was a matter upon which Mr. Stepney offered - 
no opinion; but he must again repeat that he wished to point out that, in this” 
work of consolidation of the Bengal Regulations, there was every wish 
on the part of the Government of India directly to co-operate with the Legis-| 
lative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor. eave 


’ ‘He would now say a few words in regard to the particular Bill which he ‘ 
moved for leave to introduce. He need not recall to the recollection of the 
* Council the famous historical cireumstances in which this legislation origi- 
* nated. The Regulation which formed the basis of the whole settlement system. 
of Northern India was Regulation VII of 1822, and it was su 
amended by another well known Regulation, which gave such yery great 
relief that ‘it used to be said that it-had descended from heaven for the relief 
of district officers. Mx. Srepnen alluded to Regulation 1X of 1833. Thes 
two Regulations were supplemented by a great number of circulars embodi 
in Thomason’s Directions to Settlement Officers, and also by a work called 
Directions to Collectors. Until somewhat recently, that formed the whole 
settlement law of the Panjib. In the course of the last summer, the settle- 
ment law of the Panjib was re-enacted with the assistance of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the Financial Commissioner. And the Bill which he (Mr. 
STEPHEN) now moved for leave to introduce, would. be an attempt state, in 
a clear and more permanent and condensed form, the existing’ sy 
-settlement. Ite thought any one who read hegulation oF 1822 = 
| ‘Wenive trom ita very indefinite view of the subject, unless he brought to it, in the ~ 
first instance, a considerable degree of knowledge. When the necessity which 
existed in this country of putting people in possession of clear instructions 
as to what they were to do was considered, the difficulties which had to be 
_ contended with under the existing state of the law ,could not but be_realized ; - 
and he hoped that, by recasting this legislation in a more*modern. and 
co form, considerable assistance would be rendered to officers in the 
eof their duties. He might observe that he was not aware that 
al communication had taken place upon this subject; but communi- 
more or less official in their nature had taken place between the 
nt of India and the two Local Governments upon the subject, in the 
summer, and it was then thought that the Bill introduced 
hould be confined to the Panjab, and that any subsequent — 
fastissely,‘rocoslel with; Tor tho hat two 7oaru the 
_ separately ‘ with. For t wo years, 
te? ‘OV ce iby ecient hhad found it a convenient course for 
‘of those Provinces, who were connected with the 
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ers, and His Hor ould be able to whether ; 
t nd not permanently settled, or that it should be confinéd to the 





_ He had only two remarks to make in conclusion, The Bill, as it was 
. posed to draft it, would either wholly or partly repeal and consolidate no less t 
different Regulations and Acts, and put them all into a comparative 
able shape. ‘The Bill had been drawn by his hon’ble friend, Mr. 
who knew more than most other people about these Regulations, and to”, 
i ag ‘the public was considerably indebted. He had done more than any 
single person in carrying out the work of consolidation. Hades 


_ _-His Honour rar Lrevrenant-Governor had only one or two words to say. 
in regard to this Bill. He had no desire to follow the hon’ble Mr. Stephen 
‘through his speech; but with regard to the explanations which had . 
made with oye to the relative positions of this Council and of the Council 
presided over by Hts Honour, he merely wished to say that the course seat 
to be taken by Mr. Stephen appeared to him satisfactory. His 
ONoUR understood that the measure would be introduced as a general Bill, 
subject entirely to future consideration as to the question whether it should 
apply to that part of the country for which the Bengal legislature was 
empowered to legislate. 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


OATHS AND DECLARATIONS ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Srepnen also presented the final Report of the Select. 
Committee on the Bill to amend Act No. V of 1840 (concerning the Oaths 
ad Declarations of Hindoos and Mahometans). 


PANJAB LAWS BILL. 


“The Hon’ble Mr. Srepuey also presented the final Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bill for declaring what laws are in force in the Panjab. 


BURMA COURTS BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Sternen then presented the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill to regulate the Courts in British Burma. 


NATIVE PASSENGER SHIPS ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Cuapman presented the Report of the Select Commi 
on the Bill to amend Act XII of 1970, the Native Passhager Ships Act. Bt 


HieH COURT JURISDICTION (SIND) BILL. sak 
_ The Hon'ble Mr. Cuarman having applied to His Excellency the President 
to suspend the Rules for the Conduct of iiatieae, ‘ ae 
‘The President declared the Rules suspended. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Cuapman then introduced the Bill to remo 3 aoutes | 
to the jurisdiction of the High Court over the Province of Sind, and moved 
that i pgp hed : a vroennd with instructions to report in a fort- — 

le sai e did not think he should tax th e Council 
if he read the Bill from beginning to end :— Ace ae RD, 
__“ Whereas it is expedient to remove doubts which have ari ’ oe ae 
_ High Court of Bombay over the Province of Sind; So heeeky baaseed asta 
1. The High Court of Bombay has not, and shall be deemed never 
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@ Province of | 
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a pciapura é eae ee a ic Ree ge ee - mt %. ey, 
. Se Sie 5 ls EO sk ates saci jain ea oy : ere cng Balas ay 
eo vO TO THE GAZETTE OF INDTA, MARCH 16, 187% 197 
Sy ee, ‘ 
‘words. He thought it was a matter of grave consideration ‘whether what. he 
_ might call judicial decentralization was desirable; whether it was desirable to 
. Temove, from the jurisdiction of a great Court, a Province which was somewhat 
Jarge.on the map, but which was in fact mostly sand and desert, with a limited 
population and revenue. He understood that the Judicial Commissioner 
was an _ officer somewhat of the standing, position and pay of a Zila 
Judge. Ife, for one, was very much opposed to the judicial government of 
the country, and he was not sure that he should not be ready to lend a 
helping hand to any Bill for removing the jurisdiction of any Court and vesti 
the control in the hands of executive officers, But, under the Bill, there was 
a Judicial Commissioner, who was not higher than a District Judge, who 
was rendered altogether independent of any superior tribunal in India. 
The executive authority would not have greater power because the judicial 
authority was thus constituted. Still, the arrangement might be very well if 
suitors could not go further, but they knew that there was an appeal at present 
from every superior tribunal in India to the Privy Council. That appeal, 
as it at present existed,.was, he was inclined to think, a very great evil; but it 
did exist, and he merely threw out, for the consideration of the Committee and 
Council, that it was a question whether it was desirable to remove these local 
Courts from the control of superior Courts in the country, unless they could at 
the same time be removed from the jurisdiction of the Privy Council ; because 
appeals to the Privy Council involved enormous expense, and, in his opini- 
on, gave a rich man an enormous advantage over a poor one, enabling 
him to suspend, for an almost indefinite time, a judgment which the poor 
man had obtained with very great difficulty. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Cuarman begged to explain that the remarks which had 
fallen from His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor were founded on an entire 
misapprehension of the scope and object of the Bill. The Province of Sin 
never had been under the jurisdiction of the High Court of Bombay, and it 
was therefore a mistake to say that it was to be removed from that jurisdiction. 
The judicial arrangements of the Province were provided for by a loeal Act 
(xii of 1866), and the Judicial Commissioner appointed under that Act had 
all the powers of a Sadr Court. The Bill would merely remove doubts which had 
arisen as to the sense in which the word “ Presidency,” as used in the Act consti- 
tuting the High Courts and in the Letters Patent, was to be understood. As 
far as he knew, there was no desire on their part to assert jurisdiction in Sind, 
and they would not be deprived of any power they now possessed. 


The Hon’ble Mr. SterHeN wished to say one or two words in addi- 
tion to what had been stated by the Hon'ble Mr. Chapman. This was 
a Bill merely for removing doubts which had unfortunately arisen as to the 
jurisdiction of the High Court at Bombay over the Province of Sind. The 
subject of appeals to the Privy Council from foreign Courts was not within the 
jurisdiction of this Council. The theory was that Her Majesty was the supreme 
Judge throughout Her whole dominions, and that every one had a right to appeal 
to Her Majesty from the decision of any tribunal whatever, and it was for 
Parliament to determine in what cases and from what Courts appeals should lie 
to the Privy Council. Whether there was an appeal to the Privy Council from 
the judgments of the Judicial Commissioner was a point upon which he did 
not offer any opinion. Whether there was such an appeal or not, he would 
only say that, if there was an appeal, it could not be taken away. He should 
add just one word. It was not expressed in this Bill or in the re-enactment of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure that it was not intended to affect the jurisdic- 
tion of the High Court over European British subjects. 


_ The Motion was put and agreed to. 
>. PRIVY COUNCIL APPEALS BILL. 

_ The Hon'ble Mr, Cockenent “moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 
*onsolidate and amend the law relating to the admission of appeals to Her 
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He said 


Majesty in Council from judgments and orders of the Civil Courts. 
that the rules of ure for the admission and transmission of 
from the decrees and orders of the Civil Courts in India to the Privy Council 
were contained in the Bengal Regulations XVI of 1797, V of 1803 and the 
corresponding Regulations of the Madras and Bombay Codes, supplemented 
by Acts II of 1844 and XXV of 1852. These had exclusive application to 
what were termed the ‘Regulation Provinces.’ The whole of the provisions 
of these enactments, with certain emendations and additions, were reproduced in 
Act IL of 1863, which applied to the Non-Regulation territories. 

They had therefore substantially the same set of rules in this matter, 
applicable to the whole of British India, contained in no less than seven 
enactments. : ‘ 

In furtherance of the general scheme of consolidation of the Statutes, 
the substitution of one Act for the seven enactments just referred to was the 
primary and chief object of the proposed legislation. 

At the same time the opportunity afforded by this consolidation would be 
taken to effect a slight amendment of the existing law which recent cireum- 
stances had rendered necessary. 

The procedure now in force had been framed on the assumption that 
every appeal to Her Majesty in Council must be in respect of some decree or 
order passed by the highest Civil Appellate Court ; and, until the passing of the 
Oudh Courts Act, such was actually the case. 

The Oudh Courts Act, by its new provision in regard to appellate juris- 
diction, had made it possible for litigation, no mattter what the amount or 
value involved might be, under certain circumstances to stop short of the highest 
Court of Appeal in that province. For example, a Deputy Commissioner might 

“my a suit the subject-matter of which was of any amount or value, and an appeal 
would lie against his judgment or order in such suit to the Commissioner. If 
the latter concurred with the Deputy Commissioner, there was no further appeal 
in this country. 

It was necessary to lay down the procedure to be adopted in such cases for 
the admission and transmission of an appeal to the Privy Council. The Bill 
would provide that the application for the admission of the appeal should be 
made to, and the necessary proceedings on such application should be taken 
by, the Court which, under the law for the time being in force relative to 
appeals, was the Court of final jurisdiction in India. 


is Honour THe LievreNnant-Governor would only express the hope 
that, in carrying his motion into effect, the Hon’ble Member would do somewhat 
more than consolidate the law, and would consider the whole law with a view 
to its emendation. His Honowr’s opinion was that the law in force enabled 
arich man to hang up the decree of a poor man for years and years, and he 
thought that a great evil; he hoped the Hon’ble Mr, Cockerell would con- 
sider the rules now in force for the admission of appeals, and put them in such 
a state as to obviate this evil. 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


MORTGAGE PROCEDURE BILL. ae 


The Hon’ble Mr. Cockere11 also moved for leave to introduce a Bill 
consolidate and amend the law relating to mortgage procedure. He said that, 
by Regulation I of 1798, it was enacted that any person who had obtained 
a loan on the security of landed property might, if he so desired, deposit in the 
principal Court of the district in which he resided, the principal amount borrow- 
ed, together with interest, where the transaction included the payment of in- _ 

terest, at any time previous to the date fixed for the repayment of the loan, and — 

_ that the Court should thereupon grant a receipt to the depositor, and notify the 
fact of the payment to the creditor; a right of redemption of the property 
- mortgaged being thus preserved to the mortgagor. BALE aedteae hia 








These provisions, inally Sorgen to Bengal and Benares, were, by 

Regulation TV of 1803, extended to the rest of the Presidency. 
By Regulation XVII of 1806, a term of grace, extending to one year beyond — 
the date fixed for the repayment of the loan, was added within which the debtor 
might, by making the necessary deposit in Court, or proved tender of payment 

) his creditor, preserve his right of redemption, and the mortgagee, in order 
to obtain foreclosure of the right of redemption, was required to give notice 
through the Court of his claim against the mortgagor one year previous to such 
foreclosure, 

These provisions, designed for the special protection of persons 
borrowing money on the security of landed property against possible fraud on 
the part of their creditors and the consequences of their own imprudence, were 

culiar to the Bengal Ptesidency and such parts of the Non-regulation 
rovinces as were administered in accordance with the spirit of the Bengal 


Regulations. 


The absorption of the provisions of these three Regulations into one 
Act would necessarily come within the general scheme of consolidation ; but 
in the Bill which he was now asking leave to introduce, it was proposed to do 
something more than consolidate the existing law in respect of mortgage 
procedure. 


In 1868, a gentleman who belonged to a well known firm of solicitors in 
this city, addressed the Secretary to the Bengal Legislative Council on the 
subject of amending this procedure and assimilating it to that of the English 
law, pointing out the difficulties and inconvenience occasioned by the present 
restrictions as to foreclosure of mortgages. Another gentleman (since deceased), 
who was the member of a firm of merchants and agents largely interested in 
landed property in some of the Bengal districts, made a representation to the 
Local Government about the same time and to the same purport. - 


The Bengal Government consulted a few of its judicial officers, and after 
‘collating various opinions, the late Lieutenant-Governor made a reference to him 
(Mr. CockERELL) on the subject. Before replying to that reference, he obtain- 
ed, through the co-operation of the Government of the North-Western Provinces, 
the opinions of several of the judicial officers of those Provinces, and trans- 
mitted these, with his own views on the general question, to Sir W. Grey, who 
came to the conclusion, upon the whole correspondence, that the amendment 
of the existing law was desirable, but that the measure was one which could 
be more conveniently dealt with by this Council than by the Local Council. 


Mr. CockereLt mentioned these circumstances in connection with the 
Bill as indicating, with reference to what fell from an hon’ble member (Mr. 
Stephen) on that subject, the reason for the present proposal to include the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal in the local limits of the projected legislation. 


The present proposal was to assimilate the Bengal to the English 
procedure so far as to substitute the institution of a foreclosure suit at the 
expiration of the period within which the loan was to be repaid, for the notice 
required by the existing law, but without prejudice to the term of gi now 
allowéd for the preservation of the right of redemption. So that, if, on the 
adjudication of the suit, the Court decreed foreclosure, such decree would be 
conditional on the repayment of the amount found to be due by the mo: 
not being made within one year from the date of the institution of the suit. 

Thus, the one year’s grace during which the mortgagor's right of redem 
tion would be preserved to him was to be retained, and he would be pla: fi 

' in no worse position than he was under the present law; but the year of grace 
_ would be utilized, and the mortgagee would not have to wait so long as under 
the prevailing system for the adjustment of his claims against the mortgagor, 
~The exact effect of the proposed change, as compared with the 

- dure of the English law in like cases, could be more conveniently explai 

- when the Bill was introduced. a iar 
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His Honour ran Lievrenant-Goveryor had not been aware that pes 
was to have been brought before the Council that day, and he had not had an 
opportunity of studying it; but from the first of the papers before him, 
andthe observations of the Hon’ble Member, it appeared to His Honour 
that this Bill might be properly called a Bill for facilitating the more eg 
foreclosure of mortgages. Itwasa mortgagee’s, and not a mortgagor's, Bill. 
His Honovr’s feeling on the subject was that, having regard to the rights and 


y feelings, the interests and traditions, of the people of the country, he should be 


e 


very averse to do anything to facilitate the speedy foreclosure of mortgages. The 
Council were perhaps aware that, in Native times, the sale of land was very 
rare indeed. Mortgages were not uncommon ; but the idea of the Natives was 
that there was almost no limit to the time in which mortgaged property might 
be released. He believed that the feeling in the Panjab was so strong that it 
was necessary to relax the whole law on the subject, and to permit the redemp- 
tion of mortgaged land which had been out of possession for a time far beyond 
our ideas of limitation. He had heard that it was the same in Bombay. 
He was told that people who had not been heard of since the battle of Panipat, 
in 1759, appeared and reclaimed mortgaged land at a recent settlement. He 
did not wish, under the circumstances, to commit himself to an opinion, but he 
did wish to impress on the Council the necessity for proceeding with very great 
caution in the matter. They should not be actuated too much by English ideas, 
nor should they, without great care, examination and study, accept the views 
of English lawyers in matters of this kind, but should rather defer to Native 
ideas on the subject. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Butten Smiru wished to say one word on the subject. 
He desired to speak with deference to the views of others upon a subject of 
this kind, but he declared it to be his honest conviction that some amendment 
the law in the direction in which this Bill pointed was absolutely necessary. 
It seemed to him that the Regulations now in force on the subject practically 
had in view simply and solely the rights of the mortgagor; they seemed 
designed simply and solely to protect the borrower; and from what had fallen 
from His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. BuLten Smirn was some- 
what confirmed in that opinion. He freely granted that the Council could 
not be too careful, in a country where the possession of land was held so 
sacred, in making amendments in any law affecting it; but at the same time 
there was a point—and, in his judgment, that point had been reached—where 
the desire to protect the mortgagor operated inequitably towards the mortgagee. 
That, he was sure, would not be His Honour’s desire. It was only fair that 
both should receive equitable proteetion from the law; but at present, a person 
who advanced money on the security of landed property in this province 
did not, in his opinion, when fair ground arose for realizing that property 
receive that protection and that facility to recover his rights to which he was 
entitled. It was on these grounds, speaking from a purely practical view, 
that he gave his support to this Bill. 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


PANJAB MUNICIPALITIES ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Cockrerett having applied to His Excellency the 
President to suspend the Rules for the Conduct of Business, 


The President declared the Rules suspended, 


The Hon’ble Mr. Cockrrett then introduced the Bill to prol the 
operation of Act XV of 1867 (Panjib Municipalities), and moved that it be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee with instructions to report ina week. He said that, 
as the Panjéb Municipal Act (XV of 1867) expired on the last day of 
February, the prescnt Bill was virtually designed to revive that Act, with retro- 
ve effect from the date of its expiry. It was apparently desired by the 

Government that the Act should now be made U cool the Sa 


passed in its present shape, would give effect to that itention. Looking, how- 


mies 





ever, to the provisions of Act XV of 1867, the circumstances in which it was 
er did not think the Council would be justhh ed in simply re-enacting it 
for an indefinite period. He quite admitted that, when dealing with measures 
of this kind in their capacity of a Local Council, they should pay the utmost 


sible deference to the opinions and expressed wishes of the Govern- 
ment, and this obligation was perhaps the stronger where, as in the t 


case, they had to act without the personal assistance of any of the officers of 
the provinee in Which the law to be enacted had exclusive operation. 


The fact would seem to be that the limitation to the operation of the Panjab 
Municipal Act was overlooked, and that the Bill now brought forward should 
have been introduced into this Council several months ago, in which case full 
opportunity would have been given for looking into the whole matter and 
ascertaining, by the light of past experience of the working of the Act, whether 
its permanent retention was expedient. But as the matter now stood, we were 
suddenly called upon to give permanency to an Act which was extremely ae 
and indefinite as to the powers of taxation which it gave, and this with not 
before them to show how an Act of so avowedly an experimental character 
worked during the period for which it had been in force. They had, working 
side by side, as it were, with the municipalities of some of the districts of the 
Panjab, the municipal bodies established in the North-Western Provinces under 
the carefully elaborated Act of 1868—an Act which not only strictly defined the 
forms of taxation which might be resorted to, but which went so far as to limit 
the incidence of such taxes as the octroi, which, as past experience showed, 
had frequently become, and was always, unless carefully checked, liable to 
degenerate into, a transit-duty on the general trade of the country. 

There was nothing before them to show that what were deemed to be whole- 
some and salutary checks on the exercise of the power of taxing their fellow- 
townsmen by the Municipal Commissioners in the North-Western Provincesp” 
would be objectionable, or were even unnecessary, in the Panjab. 


It seemed to him (Mr. Cockere1t), therefore, that the whole question 
required very careful consideration, and if the Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, he would propose that provision be made for the revival and continua- 
tion of the expired Act for one year only. This would allow the i 
municipal arrangements, which were now without any legal warrant, to be 
carried on, and give time for maturing such scheme of permanent legislation 

‘for the regulation of municipalities in the Panjéb as might be thought 
advisable. 


The Hon’ble Mr. CuarMan said that he was very glad to find, from the 
remarks that had fallen from his hon’ble friend, the Mover, that he proposed 
that this law should be continued in force for one year only. 


this interval he ho the Government of the Panjiéb would 
maturely consider such a measure for the regulation of their municipal taxation 
as would commend itself to the approval of the Council. 


Nothing, he thought, could well be more unsatisfactory than the un- 
bounded latitude of the present law in respect to powers of taxation. 
Section VI runs thus :— 

_ Every Committee may, with the previous sanction of the Lientenant-Governor, define — | 
the persons or property within the town to be taxed for the purposes of this Act, the amount — 
or rate of the taxes to be imposed, and may impose such taxes accordingly.” 

Now, he supposed there was no Member of this Council who would 

- deprecate more strongly than himself undue interference with the action of Local 
- Governments, but it was one thing to vexatiously hamper and fetter executive 
control over expenditure, and another to confer almost unlimited authority to 

impose taxes. — The Government of India could not, he considered, watch too 


row! ;and jealously the conduet of subordinate Governments in the matter 
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of taxation. And he conceived it to be the duty of this Council, when confer- 
ring powers in this direction, to fence them in and circumscribe them with the 
greatest possible exactitude and minuteness. 


He confessed he viewed with the gravest apprehension the rapidity with 
which great burthens were being imposed on the country under the denomination 
of local taxation. There seemed to be an idea gaining ground that you had ~ 
only to tax the people for Municipal, Local Fund, or Provincial purposes, and. 
that, by this simple change of names, you at once got rid of the odium and 
diseontent an imperial tax would occasion. If the proceeds of local taxation 
were honestly and usefully spent for the payer’s immediate benefit, it 
would, no doubt, to a certain extent reconcile him to the burthen, but the 
naked fact still remained that whether the rupee was extracted from his pocket 
by his hon’ble friend, Sir Richard Temple, or by a Committee of his own 
townspeople, he was to that extent a poorer man. 


The volume which he held in his hand was the Administration Report of the 
Bombay Presidency ; and he found that there were in existence two hundred and 
one municipalities, with revenues ranging from five lakhs to two hundred rupees, 
and collecting a total sum of between twenty and twenty-one likhs of rupees. 
Under the name of Local Funds about twenty-five lakhs were collected. In 
other words, nearly half a million was collected from the up-country popula- 
tion of the Presidency under the head of Municipal and Local Fund taxation, 
This was exclusive of the amount realized from Sind, from the Town and Island 
of Bombay, from various other kinds of Local Funds, and under the recent 
Local Acts for imposing taxes for Provincial Services. 


He had just been informed, on what he believed to be excellent authority, 
that in some provinces of the Panjab, a sum equal to nearly fifty per cent. of the 
land-revenue assessment was levied under the denomination of Local Cesses. of 

ce Yarious kinds. 


He thought it was high time that his hon’ble friend, Sir Richard Temple, 
turned his attention to this state of affairs. In a short time the Council 
would have the pleasure of listening to his exposition on the financial 
condition of the country; and he, Mx. Cuarman, did say that he ought 
to inform them clearly and fully of the total amount of taxation of every 
kind and description to which the people were subjected. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Ronrnson said— My Lord:—The intention of the hon’ble 
Mover of this Bill, as now explained to us, to limit its operation to one year, 
tones down one of the most serious objections to the measure as presented to 
the Council by the Bill itself; but I think this Council has every right to 
express surprise at the course pursued by the Government of the Panjab in 
this matter, and I think that any proposal to give permanence to this legisla- 
tion by a coup de main should be firmly rejected. ' 


“T speak under correction ; for no papers connected with the working of 
the Act and the reasons for its continuance have been laid before this Council. 


“ The facts, as I gather them, seem to be as follows :—That highly important 
Act (XV of 1867) was passed as a temporary, tentative measure by this uneil, 
with no small hesitation, five years ago. The interests involved, and the area 
covered by the measure, are, I need scarcely remind the Council, very great, 
namely, the taxation and municipal administration of the numerous town po it- 
lations of several of those great provinces for which this Council legislates, The 
Act was passed on the express understanding that its operation would be carefu’ 
watched and the stewardship accounted for. The time to which the enactment 
was limited has expired. But so entirely has the Panjab Government slept on 
those conditions, that the watchful Secretary to the Legislative Department 
had to call the attention of that Government by telegram to the fact that the 
enactment was on the eve of expiry, and a laconic reply, to the effect. that the 
Licutenant-Governor wishes the “provisions of this enactment to continue — 
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without limit as to time, is, 1 believe, all that ‘this Council is now asked 
act on. It is added that the municipalities want greater powers. saul 


“Now, no doubt the members of this Council have referred to the Act it- 
self, and found that it is pretty much in the character of a law empowering 
Towns Committees and the Lieutenant-Governor, or Chief Commissioner, as the 
ease may be, to raise any taxes and levy any rates in any way they please; and 
when they have got the money, to spend it as they like on the list of objects 
thrown together in section 9. It contains neither administrative nor popular 
provisions, and is absolutely devoid of everything that serves either as a 
safeguard to trade, to the public or the rate-payers; as an indication as to the 
proportionate expenditure on the different objects, or as a guide in respect to 
sound municipal administration. 

“Tt was natural enough that a Bill of this kind, even five years ago, should 
be viewed by this Council with great hesitation and awaken anxious deli- 
beration. We find that the hon’ble member who introduced the Bill was 
fully alive to the very debateable character of the measure. He admitted 
that ‘this Bill,’ to quote his words, ‘ owing to the limited experience we had 
had of the working of municipal institutions in the Panjab, mmst be an im- 
perfect one. We were only,’ he said, ‘ feeling our way, and he had no doubt 
that, before long, a supplementary Bill to supply deficiencies in the present 
Bill might very possibly be asked for.’ He avowed, too, at a later stage of 
the same debate, that some of the taxation that was to be legalized under the 
Bill did interfere with trade. 

“In the debate which followed, one member remarked that ‘ he hoped 
the Council would seriously consider whether powers of the unusual and 
extensive character proposed by the Bill should be given to the Lieutenant- 
Governor ; for instance, the power, without any control whatever, to appoint 
Committees, to make rules, to suspend or limit ‘the powers of Committees, ati 
to levy town-duties and taxes. If the Bill was really required,’ he further 
remarked, ‘it might be made a temporary Act for one or two years, but not a 
permanent enactment. And he added that, ‘for the last few years, the system 
of levying town-duties had been silently spreading, and, as he believed, had 
acted as a serious check to the commerce of the country.’ 

“The Hon’ble Mr. Maine admitted, during the debate, that one of 
the objects of the Bill was to indemnify the Panjib Government for some of 
its past acts, ‘as there was no doubt,’ he said, ‘that that Government had 
exceeded its legal powers, and he (Mr. Maine) quite agreed that the powers 
proposed to be given by the Bill were somewhat large * ¥ * 
in effect restored to the Lieutenant-Governor a part of the legislative power 
which he had lost in 1861’ by the Indian Councils’ Act. 

“ His Excellency Lord Lawrence admitted, at the close of the introductory 
debate, that there was a good deal of force in the objections raised to the Bill; 
but seeing that money must somehow be had, he supported the Bill, and held 
out a hesitating expectation ‘that, if there was a very serious abuse of such a 

wer as that proposed to be conferred by the Bill, we should hear an outery.’ 
Tis Excellency the Viceroy further added that there was, no doubt, much force 
in what an Hon’ble Member had advanced, namely, that the tendency of such 
taxing provisions as were contemplated in the Bill was to interfere with trade 
and uxduly extend taxation, and he stated that he would oppose any application — 
of such provisions to villages and rural communities, or any addition to the 
burdens on landed property under its powers. - 

“The Hon'ble Colonel Durand thought that the objections taken to the 
Bill were ‘ exceedingly ees We really a to know,’ he said, ‘what 
we were doing before this Bill was passed. The Bill proposed,’ he added, ‘to 
give enormous powers for a widespread system of taxation, and we did not, up 
to the present moment, know how far that kind of taxation might tome into 
conflict with the general taxation of the country. He thought,’ to quote his 
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words further, ‘before the Council proceeded with this Bill, there should be 
some very clear and specific information furnished to the Hon’ble Members.’ - 


« In presenting the report of the Select Committee on the Bill, the Hon’ble 
Mover explained that a new section had been added in Committee, namely, that 
the Act should expire in five years. ‘Several ahiomegy of the Bill,’ he said, 
‘ were of an experimental character, and it was therefore thought that the 

iety of continuing the Act should be reconsidered after that interval ;’ and he 
explained that it was this limitationin respect to time that had influenced the 
Members of the Committee, and ‘smoothed over,’ as he described it, their ob- 
jections. They had assented to give the measure five years’ trial. 

“In closing the debate, His Excellency the President supported the Bill as 
a tentative measure, on the ground that his experience justified this limited 
confidence, and he thought that the obvious objections to the Bill had, to 
quote his words, ‘been effectually met by the provision limiting the operation 
of the Act to five years, and he had every hope that the experiment would be 
successful.’ 

“In the subsequent debate on the amendments to he introduced into the 
Bill, an Hon’ble Member remarked that, ‘ he had himself, once asked to 
see the accounts of certain Municipal Committees, and it was “cul to 
see the modes of taxation adopted. The Commissioners,’ he said, ‘ were gra 
ally levying taxes of the nature of transit-duties, which must have a ve 
injurious effect on trade.’ He further noticed that, in the Panjab, it had 
been alleged that tho trade of one large town at least, which was formerly a 
large cotton-mart, had been ruined ‘ in consequence of a toll levied on gqods 
coming into it.’ And he based his hope that such abuses would not contqnue 
under this Act, on the provision that the limit of five years would secure a/full 
diseussion of this important matter in this Council under the light of experience 

“Sand carefully rendered accounts. 

« Now, I think that the action of our predecessors of this Council was marked 
with cautious judgment, and with every consideration towards the local au- 
thorities. It was impossible that any legislative body could be satisfied with a 
measure of this loose and dangerous character. But the local authorities had 
already exceeded their powers under the law and were in need of indemni- 
fication, and with well-judged reluctance the trust was continued to them for 
a sufficiently long period to enable them to carry on their work and to secure 
materials and experience sufficient to enable this Council now to legislate 
with deliberation and assurance. 

« But the same Council has clearly bequeathed to us a duty which, under 
special circumstances, they were unable to perform themselves; and they have 
provided us with the full opportunity of fulfilling that duty deliberately, 
honestly and openly. 

“ But will any one say that the loval authorities of the Panjab have ful- 
filled the implied agreement under which their Act was passed five years ago? I 
think not. And I would earnestly ask this Council to consider ee they have 
been placed in a position to redeem the pledge which was held out to the \- 
lic five years ago, to give this important subject careful consideration and full 
re-examination at this time. 

“ At this late period of our sitting no proper consideration could be given to 
this important matter, even although cart-loads of information were supplied, and 
the Act had not actually expired. Examination and deliberation are now simply 
out of the question. I therefore consider that a short Act should be ad to 
continue the present Act for one year only. The conduet of the local authori- 
ties entitles them to no greater consideration. In the meantime, thorough en- 
quiry into the administration of Act XV of 1867 should be made, and mate-- 
rials ie. a to enable sound and full legislation next year on this matter, 

Glas) eT eve assed, I fear, already at too great length on the patience 

of this Council, but I am deeply convinced that the matter before it is one. 
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of very serious importance throughout the country. Tt is nothing less 
tan the question of widespread taxation, and paar coveneuuen 9 the 
vast town populations of this great Empire. It is one which may now well 
oceupy the consideration of the legislature of India ; one which, T fear, has 
already been too long relegated to local bodies and interests, This matter is 
scarcely inferior in importance to the discussion of imperial taxation and — 
‘ iture ; for, if we only bear in mind the very important influence which 
town populations in every country exercise over the loyalty and affection of 
the general population, some of us will, I think, deem that deep importance 
attaches to the presence of sound principles of taxation and administration 
in legislation of this nature. 


“For several years past, something in the direction of municipal taxation 
and administration has been going on in each of our Provinces, but each has 
been left very much to its own devices and to its own local legislature; a ha 
hazard condition of things has sprung up in consequence throughout the 
country. ‘ 

“This direction of taxation has been enormously stimulated by the action: 
enjoined by the late financial policy adopted by the Government.of India; and 
the increasing burdens thrown upon Local Governments and Provinces have, 
of course in part been shifted on to municipal bodies with powers and instruc- 
tions, in some cases, to get all they can out of almost any source that can be 
devised. I am satisfied that the time has fully come when the supreme legis- 
lature is bound thoroughly to canvass the main sources of taxation and the 
more important features of municipal administration, in a manner that will 
serve for guidance where narrower feelings and more local influences are at 
work than are likely to be met in the supreme legislature of the Govern- 
ment of India. And I am sure that there is no member of this Council that 
has not been seriously impressed with the character of the discussions which ~ 
have been going on in different parts of the Empire on this important subject. 


“The opportunity will be afforded by the discussion which will arise on 
the proposal to re-enact Act XV of 1867, if the measure now before the 
Council be limited to one year. 

“T am satisfied that several of the sources of taxation which are now placed 
at the disposal of these small Towns Committees in all parts of the country 
require careful consideration and canvass. The debate which took place five 
years ago shows that even then there was a great tendency to revive the perni- 
cious transit-duties of days gone bye. I am inclined to believe that this tend- — 
ency has taken greater development during the interval. We want to know 
whether these improprieties are occurring in the Panjab. There is nothing in 
the Act to prevent them. I have remake observed casual discussions i 
to octrois and towns-duties, which show that opinion is very divided, and 

Y So, on a subject of the utmost importance to trade, and I think that 
inquiry will elicit some errors of practice. Clearly, these are matters for im 
peels rather than local, legislative discussion, and discussion may be raised on 

f Bill to be presented after due deliberation next year. 

“ Tawill hazard another instance of what I consider the danger of this kind 
of hap-hazard legislation. We all of course dislike exceedingly telling stories 
out of school, but they sometimes serve to illustrate a true position and fix 
attention on a matter which is well worthy of thought. If nothing else, the 
one I have to tell shows that, if the Panjab Municipalities are levying guasi _ 

- transit-duties, they are not singular in their acts. ce 

__ “TI had recently to examine the conduct of the municipal vestries of. 
va towns in the Madras Presidency, and I found that several of them had 

abs turned over the whole, or nearly the whole, of their local obligations 

_ to the trade of the country by a system tolls. The: be towns 

on great arteries of trade, and by erecting toll- on those great 
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- the whole—of what was requir to be spent on their town drains, cess-pools, 
&e., and on the Police and sanitation of a small locality, was being pe 
ently levied on the trade of the country. At one or more seaport-towns, tolls — 
on trade brought there for exportation paid nearly the whole cost of their 


local institutions; scarcely a rate was raised or a tax imposed. 


« Now, when we bear in mind that there is a perfect net-work of, these 
Trade-trap municipalities throughout the country, each ready enough to shift 
its local obligations on to the trade of the country, I need scarcely say that 
such matters are not safely entrusted in the main to municipal vestries and to 
district presidents. Local Governments and Chief Commissioners sometimes, I 
fear, lose sight of broad considerations amidst the pressure of need and other 
obvious influences. Tolls are’ right in right places; but I am satisfied that 
there are such things as wrong places. The disorders noticed in respect to 

“Madras, have, I feel sure, been rectified in practice, but the law should make 
these things impossible. ' 

“On the whole, I think therefore that this legislature must do its duty, 
and take advantage of the opportunity, which should be now secured, for 
the thorough and deliberate discussion of the whole matter which is involy- 
ed in this legislation next year. In the meantime, it will suffice to save the 
Government of the Panjab from the consequence of their laches.” 


His Honour tHe LirvTenant-Governor said, that his official connection 
with the Panjib was during the happy days before any laws were extended to 
that Province. Since that, he had several times visited it, and had maintained 
his connection with that Province, and his relations with the officers of the 
Panjéb Commission had been extremely intimate. His Honour was quite 
free to admit that there might have been mistakes committed in the ~ 

‘Panjab, but his impression was that they were mistakes which had been, com- 
mitted in common with other Provinces. His impression also was that those 
mistakes had been corrected under the orders of the Government of India, 
and that during the last five years they had been yery much checked and 
diminished, and the municipal taxation had been brought into a clear and 
reasonable system. With regard to the strictures that had been made by 
hon’ble members on the Panjab system, he believed that there were in no 
other Province municipalities that were so real, so vital, and so self- 
acting as in the Panjab. Therefore, the good that had been gained might fairly 
be considered ; and although there had been mistakes, great results had been 
obtained. His Honour entirely disagreed with those who held that the 
system of administration by local bodies and voluntary local taxation was 
necessarily an evil ; on the contrary, he maintained that to teach the people of 
this country to govern themselves by local institutions was a great gain: it 
was a path upon which the Government had entered, and he hoped that they 
would follow it out discreetly and well. It was not necessary now to enter 
into a discussion of the great questions of local taxation. But His Honour 
differed from the views of those who held that it was wholly a failure, or that 
it could be assumed that direct was preferable to indirect taxation; for. the 
people did prefer indirect taxation ; and provided that this Bill guarded against 
the abuses of indirect taxation, His Honour did not see why the people. 
should not be taxed in the way most agreeable to themselves. - : 


“Major General the Hoy’stre H. W. Norman trusted that the renewal of 
this Bill would be proceeded with with great caution, for he believed that muni- 
cipal taxation in some parts of the country had produced as great diss d 
tion as the income tax itself, and he feared that, in some cases, this 


Was exacted for purposes not so manifestly necessary as those for which the © 
income tax was raised. schon ea rete age ee 
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- descanted in his speech; for Mr. Extis did not think that such a discussion 
was appropriate on the present occasion. Such subjects had been better 
left for consideration when the details of the Bill came to be consider- 
ed. Mr. Exzis entirely concurred with what had fallen from His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor in refutation of Mr. Robinson’s strictures upon 
the municipal system of the Panjéb: the system had no doubt been abused, 
‘and’ those abuses had attracted the attention of the Government of 
India; a re-action had set in very greatly in the other direction, and, 
in his opinion, even too strongly. There was a sort of crusade against 
octroi-duties ; orders were issued almost entirely sweeping them away, and re- 
ducing the managers of these municipalities to resort to other modes of taxation 
which were not popular. These orders were afterwards modified, but the 
greatest care was taken to prevent town-duties becoming transit-duties. © 


With reference to what had fallen from his hon’ble friend, General 
Norman, Mr. Ex.is would observe that it was true that municipal taxation 
had caused discontent. He believed that that discontent had been caused 
the substitution of other modes of taxation for a system of octroi-duties, 
which, in many parts of India, was the mode of taxing most congenial to the 
people; it was the very attempt to get rid of these octroi-duties that had led 
to the introduction of other modes of taxation, which were felt by the people 
more severely, and pressed upon them more heavily, than either imperial taxa- 
tion or octroi-duties. He would not dwell further upon that subject, because 
as he had said, it did not appear to him to be appropriate to the present 
question. He would express his concurrence with the hon’ble member in 
charge of the Bill, that a Bill be passed to continue the existing Act for a 
further period of one year. 


The Hon’ble Six Ricuarp Tempte said, that, although he entirely agreed with 
what had fallen from his hon’ble friends Messrs. Chapman and Robinson, with 
respect to the expediency of limiting the operation of this Bill to one year, and 
also with what had fallen from his colleagues Mr. Ellis and General Norman, 
nevertheless, he would venture to assure his hon’ble friends that, if they, now 
visited the Panjib and saw the good condition of the cities and what been 
done both in the way of material and moral improvement, he thought they 
would agree with him that municipal taxation had not been carried too far, and 
that, as far as it had been carried, it had been entirely used for the good of the - 
people, and had been attended with the most beneficial effects. Further, he was 
‘sanguine that if hon’ble members would be good enough to look into the proceed- 
ings of the Government of India about the date of July 1868, they would find 
that these very principles, which they had now so justly maintained with reference 
to the limitation of taxation, had been at that time particularly considered, and 
were embodied in the resolution of the Government of India in which one of 
his hon’ble colleagues opposite (Mr. Strachey) was greatly concerned. It would 
there be found that this ent of taxation would in no way be permitted to 
f te as a transit-duty. Taxes which could in any way affect commerce were 
Itininated: and the taxation that remained was only such as could justly and 

_ Jegitimately be imposed. Sr Ricuarp Tempe believed that that resolution had 
heefi acted upon up to the present day. Possibly, one or two of these objection- 
able duties had been imposed, but at any rate they had been small. Take the 
condition of those towns, and take the estimation in which they were held by 
* the public, and then say whether or not these principles had fully acted 
_ upon. If that was the case, then he thought all objection to this Bill should 
be withdrawn. . 
One word more he would say financially.* An Imperial Act was passed 
last year for enabling municipalities to borrow mone Saba the Government | 
“on proper security; that Act applied to every Local Government, to every 
_ Province, throughout British India. He assumed that, in passing that Act, this 
My ture did, toa large extent, sanction the principle upon which munici- 
nd municipal taxation were established. If so, he wished to point out 
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that now to refrain from re-enacting the law, or in any way to stop the | 
_ Operation of the law in the Panjéb, might place municipalities in a very 

_ embarrassing position in respect to loans which they might have contracted or 
which they might wish to contract. And if there was any doubt as to the 

propriety of continuing terminable Acts, or Acts of a limited time, pe Ne 

toa particular province, then there might, be a doubt whether the 

should have passed the general Act to which he had referred, On these grounds 

he believed there should be very little doubt as to the propriety of passing 
the Bill now before the Council. oe 


. The Hon’ble Mr. Cuarman wished to be informed whether hie hon’ble 
friend assented to give, as far.as he was able, the information as_ to local. . 
taxation he had asked for. » ‘ > : 


The Hon’ble Siz Ricuarn Temprx said, he thought the question of the 
hon’ble member was one which rather trenched upon the Executive, and he 
was not quite sure that he ought to comply with the request that was made. 
He was, however, in the hands of His Lordship the President as to whether 
His Excellency wished the information to be given or not. 


His Excellency tae Presiprent said, he did not think there was any 
objection to Sir Richard Temple stating, as a matter of fact, whether he was 
willing to give the information. For His Exce.Lency’s own part, he did 
not see any objection to the information being supplied so far as it was available. 
He believed that this information had already been collected in Madras, and 
would be received by the Government of India in a short time. 


The Hon’ble Sir Ricuarp Temp. said, that the statement which he gaye 
in his last Budget Exposition was as near an estimate as could be obtaingt of 
ait the items of local taxation in India, including the new branch of provincial 
taxation which came into existence in consequence of the Provincial Service 
scheme passed last year. So, this year, or the next year, if the figures and 
data*to show how that estimate had turned out were available, there could be 
no possible objection to include it in the Budget statement, He could not 
at this moment say whether the figures of the current year had been received 
from the Local Governments in sufficient detail to enable him to give a very 
precise statement. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Cuapman rejoined that he did not like to contradict 
his hon’ble friend, but to the best of his recollection the last Budget statement 
contained no allusion to local funds, and certainly none as to the amount of 
municipal taxation. 


His Honour tur Lievrrnant-Governox said, that the Government of India: 
had desired the Local Government to submit accounts which would supply 
very completely the whole of the information which the Hon’ble Mr. Chapman. 

baked for. With reference to the Government under his control, it would 
be his wish to afford every information in his power to give. 


* His Excellency rae Pkeswenr said, that, so far as it went, he would be - 
happy to use his influence to cause the information asked for to be supplied, 
He thought it was desirable that a picture of the extent of municipal and 
local taxation should be given in as accurate a form as possible. ete 


The Hon’ble Mr, SrerHen said, that he had several remarks to offer, to — 

_ which he would beg the attention of the Gouncil. With to the conduct | 
of the Panjab Government, he was sorry to say that he Baas pat nd them — 
_ from the. Charge of negligence in having taken no steps to obtain a f3, 
the existing municipal law, He regretted that his hon ble friend, Mr. © 
who had been good enough to take charge of the Bill at his (Mr, § 
had not informed him of the view he took as to the | 
ae 4 ¢ keg 
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the Act was to be revived. The result of this was, that the printed Bill 

revived the expired Act and made it perpetual ; whereas the hon’ble member 
in charge had spoken strongly in favour of its being revived for one year 
only. 


With reference to the proposed change itself, Mr. Srerpnen would 
remark that there was a very large number of municipalities in the PanjAb, 
as many, he was informed, as 300, which had the control of municipal itfeome. 
These municipalities had to provide taxation for the following amongst other 

ses—town police, education, sanitary arrangements, statistics of life and 
health, alfeworks of town improvement. Hon'ble. gentlemen who were ac- 
quaipted with the.Panjib must know perfectly well how necessary all these 
“works were. 'Thé effect of the chang grovosed might be to put a stop to all 
these improvements ;' to throw every thing into uncertainty; and to render it 
impracticable for any municipality’to undertake works the execution of which 
might extend over a period of one year. The Hon’ble Mr. Robinson, moreover, 
spoke, as he thought, with undue severity of the Panjéb Government. If they 
had been negligent in not applying at an earlier period for the extension 
of the Act, public interests should not be made to suffer. Mr. Srepnen 
thought that, in this particular case, the Council would do well to accept 
the views expressed by the Local Government, and not enter upon such 
an inquiry as the one suggested by his hon’ble’ friend, as they would find 
it in practice very difficult to carry out such an inquiry in a satisf; 
manner. His hon’ble friend, Mr. ‘Robinson, said that they would find broader 
views in this Council than in the Local Governments. Mr. SterHen would ask 
why a committee consisting of three or four members, ea¢h with local views of 
his own, taken from Madras or Bombay, should have. broader views on any 
subject than the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab and his principal advisers. 
Considering the position and experience of the members of that Government, he 
should be particularly disposed to accept their views in this matter. Of course, it 
was in the power of the Council to limit this Bill to one year. If they did, he 
hoped they would consider that the late Lord Mayo spoke most strongly, after 
personal experience, of the successful administration of these municipalities as the 
most characteristic part of Sir Donald McLeod’s administration. Mr. Srepnen 
hoped the Council would also bear in mind the fact that, very recently, 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Panjab himself had called attention to the 
intolerable state of filth of many parts of the city of Delhi, and to the cholera 
which had been caused there. If that town, and others to which he need not 
at present refer, were to be improved at all, it must be by the execution of 
works of improvement extending over a considerable period of time. If the 
Council should reject the suggestion made by the Local Government as to the 
time for which the Act was to be continued, it would prevent the undertaking 
of works of improvement the execution of which was likely to extend over 
any considerable time. He must confess that he hoped the Council would 
consider the matter long before they arrived at any such conclusion. He might 
observe that the discussion of the question was altogether ature. The 
question whether the Act should be perpetual, or revived for a limited 
period. was one which would more properly be considered in committee, and h® 
thought we should have no difficulty in receiving such a communication from 
the Panjab Government in regard to this Bill as would give a full general 
statement of the grounds upon which they wished that the Act should be 
made perpetual. , 


4, che Hon'ble Mn. Cockrrrxs explained that the duty of introducing the 
Bill having been assigned to him icy eekly before the meeting of he Cece 
til, there had, infact, been but little time for him to communicate to the hon’ble 
member his (Mn. CocwErent’s) views as to how the proposal of the Panjab Gov- 
rnment should be dealt with. He,must, however, remind the Council, in 
reference to the remarks of the hon’ble member, that he (Mr. Cookgrext) had — 
lrawn especial atteytion to the fact that the Bill, in its present shape, provided 
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for the permanent continuation of Act XV of 1867, and had then gone on to 
express his opinion that the Act referred to should be revived and continued for 
one year only, and that he should recommend the adoption of this course 
when the Bill came before the Select Committee to which it was proposed to 
refer it. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Exuis thought that the passing of a Bill to make the 
Act permanent should be taken into consideration at Simla, where, although 
the Council would be deprived of the Hon’ble Mr. Robinson's assistance, they 
would have the advantage of the presence in Council of His Honour the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Panjib, and perhaps of others who had some 
knowledge of the Panjab. 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 
The following Select Committees were named :— 


On the Bill to prolong the operation of Act XV of 1867 (Panj&b Munici- 
— Hon’ble Messrs. Stephen, Inglis, Robinson, and Chapman and 
e Mover. 


On the Bill to remove doubts as to the jurisdiction of the High Court 
over the Province of Sind——The Hon’ble Messrs. Stephen, Inglis, Robinson 
and Cockerell and the Mover. 


The Council adjourned to Tuesday, the 12th March 1872. 


Offg. Secy. to the Council of the Govr. Gent. 


Caucurta, H. 8. CUNNINGHAM, 
for making Laws and Regulations. 


The 5th March 1872. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, REVENUE, AND COMMERCE. 





COTTON ON THE EGYPTIAN SYSTEM. . 


No, 55, dated Allahabad, the 30th December 1871. ra 
From—H. Rivert-Cannac, Esq., Commissioner of Cotton and Commerce with the 
Government of India, ; 
To—Tihe Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Agriculture, Revenue, 
and Commerce, 

I nave the honor to report that in accordance with the instructions of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General in Council, conveyed in your letter No. 136, dated the Ist 
ultimo, I have visited the several experiments undertaken by Mr. Login, c. B., PF. R. 8. Bin 
growing cotton in the Delhi and Ambala districts, and I have now to submit, for the informa- 
tion of the Government of India, the report called for in your letter under reference. 

2. Mr. Login in his reports to the Superintending Engineer, which formed the enclosure 

. of your letter, described the several experiments, as he ‘saw 

Lead, “nich the experiments ere them, on his march from Delhi to Ambala, ‘The plots were 

visited by me in the reverse order, i, ¢., on my journey from 

Ambala.to Delhi. _ It will, however, perhaps be comma oa to pies to the order observed by 

Mr. in, and I propose, therefore, to commence by noticing the experiments at the Delhi 
end iy ay Grand ‘Trunk Road. ’ 


3. The first iment is that at the Rai Rest-House, 20 miles from Delhi. A portion 
of the compound which surrounds the large brick barrack, built for the accommodation of 
European troops at Delhi when the cantonment is unhealthy, has been taken up for the pur. — 
pose. . The soil is quite up to the average of that of the rea pe on The area of 
the is rather more than $ of an acre. The plants, in this and the experiments, we 
deal hen indigenous seed. I found them to be exceedingly fine, and I have no hesitation in 

_ saying that they» were superior to any cotton plants I have seen in India. They were sti 


i} 








i 


and welleformed, and as they had been carefully “topped,” ” 

The experiment at Rai, the plants had _ thrown out healthy branches which were well 
ean ae ‘ covered with young bolls. On one of the plants I counted 
seven main branches with 58 bolls, and although this was, perhaps, rather abbye the average, 











of the first pickings cleaned by Mr. Login gave rather a more favorable result, the 
sii proportion of cotton to seed being, if I remember right, nearly 

: cata, batatamertedamean 53 per cent. This is a high percentage. p 7 
13. T also picked, at the same time, some cotton from a field cultivated on the native 
This, on being cleaned, gave the following proportions of seed and cotton :— 























uantity of er uantity of clean | Percentage of 
oP perme! Quantity of seed. : sition: fibre 
From a cultivator's field 2°5 tolas about 28 per cent. 
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The cotton in question was about the average of the native fields, The cotton aie 


on Mr. Logiu’s system thus shews a superiority of 3 per cent in the proportion of 
* cotton to seed, and Wii OSU BAS rete Clete 


14. Next as-regards the ity of the cotton. That grown by Mr. Login was carefull 
picked and cleaned, an >, harsher cotton seldom enjoys. Certainly, so far as cant: 

ness is concerned, it was far superior to ordinary native cotton 

mere = Os onion, brought into the market. . The superiority in this respect is, 
however, to be credited to the great care taken in the preparation of the cotton, which on Mr. 
Login’s experiments, was carefully picked day by day, as the pods burst, and none of which was 
allowed to fall on the ground and to lie there for several days, as is too often the case in the 
native fields, “Native cultivators who grow cotton on a large scale cannot, as a rule, afford to 
entertain the labor necessary to prepare cotton in this manner, and they wait until the grain 
crdps are cut, and labor is comparatively cheap, and then have their fields picked by contract. 


15. I cannot say that, so far as the length of staple is concerned, I detected any marked 
“superiority in the cotton that had been carefully cultivated. Nor, may I add, has this object 
been attained elsewhere. Specimens of Mr. Login’s cotton and of the ordinary native cotton, 
: CAS sad ot these bodies sea imber of Commerce, an the inio} 
Specimens cotton of these bodies on this subject will, when recei be di é 
ay 20g ada maaan forwarded for your information, speck 
16. The above remarks have had reference chiefly to the or of cotton on the experi- 
mental plots cultivated under Mr. Login’s i pad and it will hardly be contested oO 
|. far as the yield is concerned, erg dey a rina gs For, as the state- 
ee : men’ paragrap) shews, Mr. in has succeeded j sa 
“Fiat Mr. roi alde-ae-com- raising as much as 865 Ibs. of clean Sees foaeree 
pared with ordinary cultivation. eee, : acre, 
ay, whereas the average yield of four fields was at the rate of 
223 Ths. to the acre. This is certainly a very lange yield, the average yield from native fields is. 
generally considered to be 80 Ibs. to the acre, and this estimate is most probably above the mark, 
taeda Upper India the average outturn to the acre is, perhaps, hardly more than 60 Ibs. + Tj 
- valley of the Poornah the yield acre is placed at 100 Ibs, during a good. ason, and ever 
oe is, if anything, rather high. Careful experiments have been made'bn the : 
i the past three seasons, and our highest yield was in the case of a field at eagaon 
below —s a % H ‘pespil 
“No, 10 sown with Hingunghat cotton gave the yi 
aere, 10 and from this alone 9 Ibs. of kuppas was i 


was, however, land that had been 1g fall 
pict ae SN see 
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ntal fields seldo ‘ess than five actes, 
heen conducted under favorable circumstances, and that from trials made on. 
at cater . ‘ it is not possible toe judge of the amo 
$ of advantages enjoyed would it if the system were genersea 
__ by the experiments. if such an argument were advanced, there w be 
certain amount of truth in it, And I think it well to look such objections in the face, 
to try and ascertain to what extent such arguments bear on the subject. pie ats ee 
18. First as regards the season. The season has been by no means a geese | 
“favorable one. On the contrary, the exceptionally heavy rain which fell early in the monsoon 
_ throughout Upper India, was very trying to the cotton crop, and many of the fields, as already — 
noticed, suffered severely from the floods. Pagan monsoon tp 7 P ey or gra: § ; 
6 , ; ing to the cotton crop, and some o r. Login’s 
rita diteg aaa tn nts, as stated in an earlier portion of this: su 
aE, : ed from the floods. So the experiments can hardly be sa 
have been unduly favored by the season. tee 


19. Although the experiments had not the season in their favor, still it may fairly be said 
that the large yield obtained by Mr. Login is, to some extent at least, to be attributed to the — 
advantages of soil, manure, and irrigation, which most of these experimental plots enjoyed. As — 
far as soil is concerned, I should say that every plot was certainly equal to that of peel: : 

The soil in experimental fields tive fields. In the experiments at the Rest-Houses the 
good. had not been worked for years, and this circumstance undoubt- 
; edly had its effect upon the yield. Plots 2 at Lursowlie, and 3 
~ 4-at Dantoorie and Shahabad, belonging to native cultivators, were certainly as | gi a could 
found in the neighbourhood. They were in all three cases the property of lum . 
who do ae = out = worst land for themselves, and each plot had a well in it, and a fe 
is generally put where the soil is - Having no experience of the Panjab districts, I = 
with sbthe di fidence on the ee el I may, foe ny be incorrect in denaibniaae that these 
fields were quite the best that could be adackok But they certainly reminded me of what in the 
Central Provinces would be called the zemindars’ “ Karee” field, which, being generally the 
best in the village, is devoted to the growth of garden produce, ‘ 


* 20. In regard to manure, it will be noticed that in cases of fields Nos, 3 & 4, manure 
was used. It is difficult to say to what extent, exactly, the success of these i is due 
to this fact, but as is well known the scarcity of. manute is 
are used in some instances, not oy4 of the great difficulties in Indian iculture. If the 
ape success of this he ie depended on the free use of manure, 
‘there would, perhaps, be little hope of its general adoption. But it is to be noticed : 
Nos. 1 & 5, which yielded 365 Tbs. and 1924 Ibs. respectively were not manured. ear 
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21. Then, as regards irrigation, it will be noticed that fields Nos. 1, 2,8 & 4 had 
advantage of several waterings. Here, also, it is impossible to say exactly how much of 2 
success 1s to be credited to irrigation, and it must be tn oe if srigaticn is absolutely 
i necessary to its success, then this system can be made ; 

~ Bases in which tts ar terignted. © cable rat Ge 4 very small portion of the cotton-growing coun- _ 
try. On the other hand, it is to be noticed that field No.5 enjoyed neither the advantage 

"manure, nor of irrigation. And yet the yield up to the 11th December, was at the 

1924 Ths. per acre. 
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/ 22, But I think that the chief advantage the experiments have enjoyed, has been the intelli. _ 
_ gent supervision devoted to them by- Mr. Login and his subordinates, who have followed the 

: lieuisLadiinioan hatin aoe — le of oe a have genet sien le practical 
ope by : ow! , and evin t interest in improvements in 

Ha rene omy eigees / titan cultivation. AndGt has specially to be noticed that the es 
| €xperiments, which have been conducted with great care and which have been : r “ 
_ supervised, have been on a very small scale; the largest was but } of an acre. Tung : 
2 to this intelligent supervision and be papas ase 
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“Telah ‘s0, what ost 
chiefly came: and I below it to be necessary that they mesons reece 
_~ .any reliable opinion can rm to ro 
ies | “a sty eceeoens celoraken ons sate 





ve cultivator. And this can only be done by experiments being undertaken 
large scale, and on a careful record of the expense and results being kept. 


28. It-will be remembered that for some time since, the establishment of a model farm 
in the Ambala District has been under consideration, I have been in communication with 
Ringe ae : the Financial Commissioner of the Punjab on the subject, 
a Brgpoed entablshment of afurmin the ond 1 understand from Mr. Egerton that he is in favor of 

. ° such an undertaking. The subject has been referred to 
the Commissioner of the Ambala Division, who has evinced much interest in the matter, 
and I believe the question of asite is now under consideration. I would suggest then that on 
‘this farm careful experiments, on the system advocated by Mr. Login, be undertaken in communi- 
cation with that gentleman, and that every variety of experiment on this system be tried, the 
plants being sown in the manner recommended by Mr. Login, and grown with and without 
the assistance of manure and irrigation. Each experiment should be 5 acres in extent, and at 





~ least 50 acres should be sown with cotton ; the cost of cultivation and the outturn of the 50 


acres being carefully noted. 
24, If this recommendation is approved, I might, perhaps, be permitted to work out the 
details in consultation with the Commissioner of the Division and Mr. Login himself. 


25. Lastly, I would beg to be permitted to express my opinion that Mr. Login has 
rendered a great service to the cause of cotton cultivation by undertaking these experiments, 
‘ ., and by devoting so much intelligent attention to their carry- 
Acknowledgment of Mr. Login’s ing out, and 1 hope that the thanks of the Government of 
wee India may be accorded to him for his valuable exertions. 
» 26, Mr. Login mentioned to me that his overseers, Zulphicar and Chokeeloll, have rendered 
sac? Lis diclstante. him great assistance. Both these men accompanied me to 
. the experiments, and it was evident that they had devoted 
much of their spare time to the subject, and had worked very intelligently and zealously. 
I think it most desirable to encourage men of this class to take an interest in our endeavours 
to improve the cultivation of cotton. ' 

I would beg therefore to be permitted to present each of them with a silver watch of the 
value of Rs. 60 in recognition of their services, If further experiments ure undertaken next 
year, I would feel particularly glad if I could secure the assistance of so intelligent a co-adjutor 
as Zulphicar, the overseer noticed above. 

P. 8—The preceding paragraphs have had reference to the success that has attended the 
experiments in the Delhi and Ambala Division. I now append to this letter copies of the 
reports of some of the officers by whom the experiments on Mr. Login’s system have been 
carried on in other parts of India, I was anxious that statements of the experience of these 
officers in this matter should accompany this report, which has accordingly beeu delayed for 
some days for the purpose. At the same time I think it desirable that these views should be 
kept separate from the points on which the Government of India desired me to report, and 
these papers are therefore submitted in the form of a postscript. These consist, (1) reports of 

iments by Mr. Willock, Collector of Boolundshahr, and by the Superintendent of. the 
furm there; (2) the report by Mr. Halsey at Cawnpur, on some experiments conduéted 


on Mr. Login’s system at that place. Reports on the other farms have yet to be received. and 


will be duly submitted to you. 


2. In the case of Boolundshahr it will be seen that the yield on Mr. Login’s system on 
the several plots was as under :— 
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ee ack i Vartoty of cotton fished ap to ~ Yield of kappas eto, 
A. B. P. ths. Ibs. 
1 1 025 |Hingunghat ... |’ 138 119 
2 1 235 | Bunnee ‘ 177 103 
3 This plot ith J cotton whi i 
ebay rao i. which, having proved to be 
Therains in this part of country, as is well known, were extremely heavy, and this dou 
eee had a eb i ee aE PA as es 
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